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of architecture,* we alluded to 
the importance of understanding 
u>)e the position in which the art 
toe §6was left, late in the eighteenth 
century, when the course of styles is generally 
regarded as having run out ; and we endeavoured 
to give some characteristics of the state 
of art which succeeded, by way of preface to 
more particular examination. The knowledge 
¢f facts suchas we refer to, is of course the first 
and the indispensable step to what there is so 
much di about, namely, the ‘proper 
apprehension of existing circumstances. But, 
webelieve that the recent history of architecture 
cannot be said to have been as yet written ; and 
those who notice the difficulty of getting at 
szietly reliable particulars of any of the events 
of our own time, will see that to detail the 
evurse of architecture, even in a period about 
which our memory might give help, is not 
necessarily a straightforward business. Until 
within the last five and twenty years, or there- 
abouts, such records as, with painstaking, may 
be tumed to account, are few in number. It is 
not till as late as the year 1828, that we meet 
with anything like a statement of pro- 
gress,—which was then first attempted, and with 
some success in limited space, in the “Com- 
panion to the Almanack ” of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Some years afterwards, our sources are in- 
creased by the publication of the “ Architectural 
Magazine,” edited by the late Mr. Loudon,—a 
work which did service in.its day. The existing 
journals, though of later date, may be said to 
span over really a considerable measure of ex- 
perience. Whatever the chamel to which the 
inquirer is able to look, he will rise from the 
labour, instructed, if not with some sort of 
astcnishment. 

It has been said, perhaps more than once, 
that if ‘any man would sit down and plainly re- 
court the facts of his own history, he would 
produce one of the most entertaining, instruc- 
tive, and valuable works in the English lan- 
guage. ‘This is‘something like the chronicler 
that has been wanted for the current history of 
architecture,—since changes that occur under 
our eyes are indeed momentous. On looking back, 
we might then be able to discern that progress 
was being made at particular dates,—as, even 
under late disadvantages. For, we are not of 
those who abandon all hope of the present, or 
who refuse to see anything in recent history of 
att, but what is profitless for the future. As 
contrasted with several preceding periods, archi- 
tecture, during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
was indeed at a low ebb. But it seems to us 
that the proper and philosophical aspect in 
Which to-regard the epoch, would be as a link in 
the chain of proyress,—one'as much as any better 
understood period, essential to the working out 
of that problem of ultimate perfect art 1o which 
all artists’ efforts are intended to be directed. 

Tn endeavouring to fix some distinctive 

istic, —after rejecting the ordinary 
one as asserted, namely, the prevalence merely 
of contemporaneous styles,—we found that 
no other period ‘had practised so much the ex- 
perimental system,—that where any and every 
model is resorted to by the same architects, and 
hot with the sense of the proper use of ancient 
models, but with the desire of producing fuc- 
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| similes ; an object which was itself not-attained. 


Even such set direction of style as we can dis- 


| cover—enabling us to group buildings into 
| examples of prevailing fashions—did in no case 


endure sufficiently long, for the completion of 
the didactie process which in a blundering sort 
of way, over and over again, commenced. During 


| the last sevent: th Id has been in- 
ae) N our last article on the history ee ee ae on 


fected with a Greek fever, or a Gothic 
fever, by turns,—not to mention an occa-. 
sional dalliance with the Egyptian, Roman, 
Romanesque, Roman Italian, Elizabethan, 
Swiss, and Indian, Saracenic, and Chinese styles, 
and the modern nondescripts called Castellated, 
and Rustic architecture, or Cottage ornée. No 
favoured style was made the instrument of real 
design ; yet there was always just enough latent 
dissatisfaction with the existing condition, to 
allow of an excursion in any eccentric direction. 
For some years great attention was given 
to the Greek architectural details ; yet to the 
same general period belongs the Pavilion at 
Brighton, where the highest art consisted 
in putting the forms of dragons into every 
imaginable position and contortion,—until, as 
we have heard it said, the senseless repetition 
drove one ornamentist mad. The Greek precedent 
was adopted to an extent, even beyond what 
public buildings would lead us to suppose;—and 
we must look to the porches and doorways of 
ordinary houses to gain an idea of its actual pre- 
valence. The portico, or rather the prostyle, was, 
however, the acme of the modern Greek art: it 
was attached to any sort of front, and was itself 
shorn of the accessories—the depth of shadow, 
the internal columns, the steps, and the soulp- 
ture—most conducive to its original effect. As 
to the sculpture, it is certainly curious, that at 
a time when reproduction was exalted almost as 
a principle of so-called ar¢, this very element 
should have been, so far as we know, wholly 
omitted from that Grecian Doric order, which 
some who are best informed on the subject do 
not hesitate to regard as a mere framework for 
sculpture in the architecture. And as a fashion, 
Grecian architecture was on the wane, when its 
secret. appeared to be penetrated. ‘To the fact 
that its real spirit has been at length detected, we 
must ascribe some of the chief effects in St. 
George’s Hall, at Liverpool, the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, at Cambridge, and certain recent 
buildings. 

We must, however, not omit to say, that 
although some of the chief branches of study, 
thirty or forty years ago, were not so far 
advanced amongst architects as they are at 
present, the difficulties in connection with oppo- 
site prevailing styles, were due to the public 
demand, in great measure, as they are now. 
The precedent of Sir Christopher Wren has 
not protected a living architect from being 
denounced as one who can “ paganize” in the 
universities; and in the case of Wilkins, con- 
nected with the university of Cambridge, yet ‘by 
inclination and learning drawn to the endéavour 
after Grecian art, it was scarcely possible, with- 
out abandoning practice altogether, to avoid 
that difficulty in the pursuit of different systems, 
on which many a reputation has been wrecked. 
Few there are, who, like the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament and the Treasury build- 
ing, succeed in establishing a successful prac- 
tice, in what are fields of study really hard to 
reconcile with each other. We are even con- 
strained to think that a better result for art 
generally, would follow from taking example of 
the entire devotion to. an object shown by Welby 
Pugin. However unsatisfactory it is to have 
to say that the present condition of ecclesiastical 
architecture is defective, and -exeeptional to the 
progressing art of the day—for which fact we 
believe we have to thank the public demand 
above referred to—doubtless some of the prin- 
ciples now understood, and capable of extensive 
development, are due to the recent study of 








Gothic architecture, and in no shght measure to 
the example and teaching of Pugin himself. 
But, for the mass of men—under the pains and 
penalties of an early education, ‘hardly yet. 
what it should be in such a profession—medi- 
oerity will be the inevitable result of want of 
concentration. Enlist all the resources of study; 
but let the energy of action be directed towards 
one clear and undivided aim. 
The experimental system to which. we refer, 
as commenced at the end of the sighteenth 
century, was therefore a bad system from ‘the 
manner in which it was conducted. There is at 
all events a disposition to work out the experi- 
ment of Gothic architecture; but during the 
period we are noticing, grown men and learned 
architects comperted themselves like those stu- 
dents who are ever at work, but who present 
you only with afelio of all-mfinished sketches. 
Tf ever there was a turning-point im the- 
history of art im Europe, we believe it is-at the 
present instant, Under discouraging eircum- 
stanees, many recent works in England are such 
as our architects may be proud of. The element 
of danger we believe to be solely that diffioulty 
which the professional architect meets with im 
getting proper reward of the ordinary kind. To 
no other profession could such an offer be made 
by a Government Commission, as that which 
has lately appeared in our advertising colamns— 
where, by holding out offers of premiums to 
three sets of drawings, the endeavour is made 
to procure a hundred others without any 
compensation whatever. What it is to the 
interest of the country to possess, it is just 
that the country should pay for; and the offer 
of premiums, even if larger than are now gene- 
rally offered, but which would be by no means 
excessive for really good sets of drawings, is 
quite beside the question—-so long as all 
drawings are held possession of—the com- 
petitors in general going unrewarded. If the 
unsuccessful drawings were returned, their 
authors would have—as the pernicious system: 
of competitions runs—no cause of complaint. 
As it is, the profession should ‘note that a new 
phase of the encroachment upon the just “hire” 
of ‘which labour is “‘ worthy,” has commenced. 
“We say that there is danger to anz, in this 
position of the profession,—because the inade- 
quate compensation for thought, in all that 
large class of works which most conduce to 
the elevation or the depression of public 
taste, namely, the class of small ‘houses, pre- 
vents the requisite study upon them, .in the 
few cases in which they are sought for by 
architects. It is not the fact, as we have 
heard it asserted by architects who had been 
fortunate themselves, that success in one kind 
of work compensates for imadequate return in 
another. The prizes and blanks of life are 
not so evenly distributed: it would be nearer 
the truth to say, that the duties of designing 
and superintending small houses are shirked by 
one class of architects, or are liable'to‘be hurried 
off too hastily by others,—so that, be the ‘case 
what it may, the existing art suffers. Thus, if 
the vantage-ground which general art is taking 
up is to be secured, the serious attention of the 
profession must be directed to that diffusion of 
information as to the nature ef an architect's 
duties, and the fair return for them, so often 
insisted upon, but as yet unconsidered in ‘the 
proper quarter. Without this, all the space that 
we give to the discussion of the other element in 
the condition of architecture, viz. precedents in 
its history, is so much waste of paper and type. 
Believing, however, that the question ef re- 
muneration, with subjects associated with it, 
will, ere long, force themselves upon the -atten- 
tion of the profession, if not of the public, we 
proceed with the inquiry from which these 1- 
marks have detained us,—though we desired to 
make the latter, that it might be at once under- 
stood where the effort to elucidate the antece- 
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dents of the present state of art can and cannot 
serve Us. 

Now, it is not difficult to understand how 
the experimental condition of our art came 
about. Towards the end of the eighteenth 


century there was a general c : of taste 
in Europe, towards exceeding p in 
architecture. In France we have seen that the 


characteristic style of decoration was worked 
out. There, the change was the natural result 
of what itself came from the separation of 
architect and decorator, occasioned by miscon- 
ception of the relation of structural and decora- 
tive architecture. We recognised the tendency 
in examples of exteriors in the time of 
Louis XV. having a character wholly opposite 
to the style of interior decoration then pre- 
valent. For a time, a decided antique Roman 
element is to be noticed, as in the works of 
Soufflot, the architect of the Pantheon. Still 


Gondouin—like Burlington, and the architects of 
England—was a great admirer of the works which 


were then esteemed of chief excellence, in Italy— 
where plainness is the characteristic of the most 
important of the few late buildings. Palladio was 
the great model ; and the slight amount of deco- 
ration which there is in many of his works, was 
‘an excuse for imitators who had not the requisite 
ity for invention, or to detect the real 
eause of excellence in the works of the master. 

Of men of this class, Quarenghi and Rusca be- 
«came largely employed at St. Petersburgh. Both 
-architects have published their executed works 
and many of their — but all are marked by 
‘the affectation of simplicity. The chief designs 
‘in Rusca’s book are for barracks on an immense 
scale, and this gives to the works a certain 
importance beyond what can be ascribed to the 
-architect. The mention of Rusca brings us up 
to a very recent period; but the inanimate 
character of Palladian imitation is remarkable 
during a long interval. Now, whilst the idea of 
the purity of the architecture of the great Italian 
master was prevalent in Europe, knowledge 
-of the Greek models began to justify what seemed 
‘to be the attainment of great effect by very 
simple means. For, as we said, although the 
Greek sculptures had been delineated, it does 
not appear that sufficient importance was then 
given to the sculptured element in the archi- 
‘tecture. The Greek style in England, however, 
did not obtain great favour for some years. 
Greater attention was given to it in France. 

Besides their use of the Doric order, the 
works of Antoine were marked by that form 
of rustication in which the perpendicular chan- 
nellings are omitted. Architecture had stood 
in need of something new; and every trifling 
novelty, or revived detail, was sure to be 
rendered nauseous in passing through the 
hands of those who were incapable of an in- 
vention of their own. Thus, this kind of rusti- 
cation had its day, and its like discontinuance. 
It had been used by Inigo Jones in his beauti- 
ful front of old Somerset House; it was used 
‘in the India-House, and, to a great extent, in 
the works of Sir John Soane. 

The Greek style, however, did not continue 
-in France to any very late date. In England, 
the Grecian orders, which had been depreciated 
‘by Sir William Chambers, in 1759,—though the 
work of Stuart and Revett appeared within a 
‘few years of the same date, did not meet with 
immediate favour. The general architecture of 
the country seems to have been gleaned from 
the books of Palladio, or in + part from 
works of less repute. The style of Sir Robert 
Taylor and Sir William Chambers was formed 
from elaborate study of Italian models, but is 
not the slavish reproduction of the style of one 
particular architect. 

The long-continued sameness of manner, how- 
eyer, perpetuated two antagonistic principles in 
architecture, each to be explained from dis- 
satisfaction with things as-they were. Those 
who were ready to escape the labour of inven- 
tion,—for which they felt incompetent,—were 
glad to justify poverty of effect by reference 
to sounding authorities; others determined 


menced in 1789—the exotic Greek architecture 


of France, and in works of a superior 
character of Italian, as well as the gro of a 


taste for what was classical, and lastly the peculiar 
style of theAdams. To the architects last named, 
it has been the habit with many writers to allow 
no one good quality. So far as having mistaken 
mere opposition of system for good art, and for 
having under the desire for novelty sought out 
a degenerate school, their practice should not 
be imitated. In the details which they repro- 
duced, novelty was not so much the character- 
istic, as was the obvious impotence of the 
effort of the following in the track of an 
originally noble school. The details of the 
P of Diocletian, should be classed with such 
styles as the “debased” Gothic architecture, 
where we are only reminded of how excellent 
are the details which are not actually before us, 
—and such sense of dissatisfaction is always 
fatal to an impression on the beholder. But 
after full importance has been given to this, 


that deserves to be recorded with approba- 
tion. The introduction of medallions, enriched 
with sculpture in low relief or subjects painted, 
and the general recognition of ornamental and 
decorative art, evinced not only in his buildings, 
but in a profusion of designs for articles of 
manufacture, seem to us to show a mind, at all 
events, in advance of the architectural taste 
of many of his contemporaries, as of the 
ogee enc school, which succeeded. 

is industry was marvellous. At the Soane 
Museum, we recollect one or more e 
cupboards, or recesses, filled with folios of his 
sketches, including almost every imaginable 
object. We are not aware ‘that any living 
architect has been so much appealed to for 
designs for articles of decoration and household 
use. At the same time there are numerous 
ideas of icnographic distribution,—in which, with 
reference to scenic effect, it is admitted by Mr. 
Gwilt that he excelled. He seems to have had 
the habit of preserving every scrap of paper that 
his pencil touched: the result is, that we get 
much that may be useless; still the habit is one 
to be imitated. There are houses in the Adelphi, 
of which the ceilings are well deserving of exami- 
nation; and if they are not faultless in details, 
show great superiority over the designs during 
many years later, which were simply an un- 
broken surface of plaster, or treated with a 
centre “flower.” Indeed, the flat style of 
relieved ornament is quite as suitable for 
the enrichment of ceilings, as the heavy 
beams and coffers, and the ponderous fruit 
and flowers introduced earlier. Even in the 
terrace of the Adelphi, which has been at 
one time unnecessarily exalted, and at another 
contemned, we see much that explains, if it 
does not justify, the praise which may be read 
of it. In the view from the river, the substruc- 
ture is now nearly concealed by a number of 
lgw buildings,—with chimneys smoking for the 
especial advantage of the residents in the ter- 
race. Formerly, however, when railway viaducts 
were unknown, the range of arches—with their 
spandrils enriched with large pateras, of good 
design, but now injured and broken—gained for 
the place, attention of which it was not wholly 
— The vaults generally, as most of our 
readers know, extend under the houses and 
streets of the whole district. They are not 
undeserving of praise, as structural works 
produced when such matters did not often 
engage an architect’s attention; but they of 
course absorbed an enormous amount of money, 
and must have been a serious mistake as a specu- 
lation. Such merits as there are in the super- 
structure, contributing to the general effect, are 
limited to the mere grouping of the buildings in 
blocks, and to such details of ornament (for 
example, about some of the doorways) as we 
have referred to. The general treatment of the 
orders there, as in the more pretentious front 
of the Society of Arts, in John-street, is feeble 





at least to avoid that error, and there- 
fore sought for precedents from any new 
sources. Consequently, belonging to the same 

meral date as the emasculated Palladian of | 
taly, and, indeed, Europe, we have the budding 
Greek revival in Germany—expressed in the 


in the extreme. Nevertheless, evidence may be 
found in favour of our view of the merits of the 
school as to some particulars, on comparison of 
the original ironwork of the terrace-railing, 
ce of which is remaining, with the cast spear- 

eads placed at a more recent date along the 


Branden! -gate, at Berlin, b ye rincipal 
copied rat at Shen com- : 


there is much in the work of Robert Adam | This 


—= 

incipal portion of the line. The i 
anthemions of the school, used in the balconies 
and lam ards, will suggest similar oom. 
parisons. In Bolton House, Russell-square, 
there were, formerly, and perhaps are now, as 
there are no doubt in o houses, several 
rooms with the doors and other wood-wor 
ree Pra coer Bn = se 
enclosing e subjects. . The effect appeared 
very good, and highly suggestive as an — 
ment be ge modes of decoration, such as arenoy 
Whether these particular designs were 
y any of the Adams, we do not happen to know. 
but they are quite in accordance with the style 
referred to, which prevailed to a wide extent in 
architecture and ornamental art. We may 
also add, that at Drapers’ Hall there is a stair. 
case with a highly effective lantern and ceiling 
much enriched with ornament, and which is pro- 
bably by one of the Adams. It deserves to be 
better known. Robert Adam died at the age 
of ninety-four, in the year 1792. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Smeaton, the architect of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, died in the same year. " 
is was about ten years after Soufflot and 
Gabriel had died, in France, and four years after 
Sir Robert Taylor and “ Athenian Stuart,” in 


England. 

“The French Revolution had commenced with. 
the capture of the Bastile, in 1789. In 1793 
Louis XVI. was executed, and the war between 
France and England commenced. Sir W. Cham- 
bers lived to the year 1796. We therefore have 
the means of forming some opinion as to the 
comparative influences which were in operation. 
The general classical tendency—though not 
necessarily with the he accompaniment of 
taste, is shown in the sculpture of this period, 
of which a large quantity was shortly executed, 
in commemoration of the heroes of the war, by 
such men as Nollekens, Banks, and Bacon. 
Attention was given about this time both 
to Egyptian, and classical antiquities. The 
interest of the problem of the unravelling of 
hieroglyphics drew to the former much notice. 
The French carried with them to Egypt a corps 
of savans, as well as an army of soldiers,—with 
the attention to such opportunities which 
all the governments of France have shown, but 
which our own country has never imitated. The 

eat monument of research, the “ Description 

e Egypte,” was the result. Some three years 
earlier, or in 1796, the chief works of art from 
Rome, had been deposited in the Louvre. 
Though Antoine was living till 1801, the most 
important school of architecture at the end of 
the century was that of the architects Percier 
and Fontaine, who elaborated a new version 
of pseudo-classical ornament, and whose works 
at the Louvre have vo am merit, 

This direction in general taste,—aided in Eng- 
land by the study of Grecian architecture, 
through the labours of Stuart, which had been 
given to the world about the year 1752— 
received a new impetus from those occurrences 
which had overturned the monarchy of France, 
and now influenced every country in Europe. 
The effect upon art was immediate : classical 
models, which had gained great importance 
from the works of David, were now the only 
source of inspiration, and an imitation of Roman 
customs nie g titles was general. — sa ager 
became emperor in 1804, ‘To the influence ¢ 
the French consulate and empire upon art, an 

the contemporary period in England, however, 
we may give attention hereafter. 








A FEW REMARKS ON ITALIAN 
ARCHITECTURE, 
WITH A VIEW TO AN ADVANCE. 
Ir is not to be expected that the observations 
of a mere amateur like myself will convey ons 
fresh information to practical and professio 
architects ; yet if I pues record my own ln- 
pressions, and do not merely retail the opmions 
of others, I may-succeed in suggesting new 
and perhaps not bs rs train of ideas even 
to the most experienced. 
Thave-no doubt that much which has appeared 
to me new and remarkable is, to many, fan oT 
and common-place ; and that the views — 
have entertained, and which I would lay before 
you, are not presented to notice for the 





time ; nor need I say that I avail myself freely 
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of the works of other writers upon architecture ; 'to me the privetpel reason why modern Gothic 


that I have been led by them to observations I 
should probably never have made of myself, and 
of course must be indebted to them for rudi- 


buildings 
| interest which the intrinsic beauty of the style, 
and, in many cases, the excellence of the work 


ail to command that amount of 


mentary principles, facts, data, historical | itself, would seem calculated to excite. 


evidences, &c. without end: I shall draw my 
conclusions myself, and not take them ready- 
made from any authority at hand. 
“When I express a doubt whether the present 
attemp? to revive the medieval styles be favour- 
able to the promotion of architectural taste, or 
to the advancement of architectural art, I trust 
I shall not be accused of insensibility to the 
wonderful beauty of Gothic architecture, nor 
et of indifference to the merit of a considerable 
number of modern buildings of that style, some 
of which I have had an opportunity of studying 
lately, and cannot but admit the excellence of 
their design and execution. In some, the archi- 
tect has not only traced the details, but caught 
much of the spirit and character of the age from 
whence he has borrowed his style. At the same 
time, I cannot look at such works in any other 
light than as spirited and successful imitations. 
eir excellence a to be just proportioned 
to the closeness of the imitation. I am occa- 
sionally told that the advocates of revived 
Gothic look to, and aim at, a fuller development 
of the system. If it be so, and if they have a 
fair prospect of success, my argument falls to 
the ground; but I do not see any symptoms of 
this development, any aiming at a higher 
standard than has already been attained. And 
under such circumstances it cannot, as a national 
style, possess that vigour and energy which are 
the very essence of true Gothic. I am hardly 
prepared to admit that the Gothic style was the 
natural and inevitable result of the arcuated 
system. It seems more correct to say that it 
was struck out of it by the genius of a peculiar 
race, who in other respects are remarkable for 
their influence on the destinies and condition of 
the greater part of Europe. But for the Nor- 
mans, the use of the arch, even of the pointed 
arch, would never have given birth to such pro- 
ductions as Amiens, Strasburg, and Salisbury. 

I need not say that an arch may have two 
kinds of abutment—one, a solid, immoveable 
mass, which would stand independently, though 
the arch were taken away,—the other, an arch 
or portion of an arch, pressing against that to 
be sustained, and if the latter were removed, 
liable to fall in. This constitutes the grand 
distinction between the Gothic and Roman. 
For though but a small proportion of Gothic 
buttresses are actually flying buttresses, 
that would fall in if the arch strengthened 
by them were removed, still all the buttresses 
have apparently that tendency, and are made to 
indicate an active pressure, while the Roman 
abutment is a solid vertical mass (each pier is 
itself an abutment); and to give a greater 
appearance of stability, an engaged column or 
pilaster is attached to the pier, and an entabla- 
ture carried along the top of the order; broken 
or not by projections corresponding with the 
column, Undoubtedly this is an incongruity in 
composition, but it may be less severely con- 

emned on account of the expression it gives of 
repose and tranquillity ; an expression, you will 
qeecrve, proper to architecture itself, indepen- 
dently of the spirit and character of the age 
or people. And, although it is most strongly 
marked in ancient work, it is by no means lost 
in the lighter compositions of the revival. The 

thie expression is that of movement, energy, 
conflict; elements of grandeur, so long as they 
represent a corres — spirit of the age, and 
giving amazing life and force to an architecture 
ay sprang up in times characterised not only 
Ee cca and strength of purpose, but 
by a considerable degree of restlessness, 
turbulence, and violence. The attempt to adapt 
It to an age of advanced civilization and refine- 
may possibly result in burlesque, and 
almost certainly will result in tameness and 
Insipidity. A. style suggesting repose (and this 
' is an element of grandeur) cannot be out 
hn _ at any time, or with any people, because 
: 7 longs essentially to architecture itself: a 
style su ting movement and conflict (which 
po not the natural characteristics of architec- 
hs te in the abstract) must be out of place unless 
conveys a true and lively expression of the 
Spirit in which it originates. And this appears 


Though I have remarked that something may 
be said in justification of one of the most 
manifest inconsistencies of the Italian classical 


et rid of it if we can; and I am farther still 
rom defending the debasements which un- 
doubtedly have tended to bring this style into 
contempt. That much poverty of invention, 
meagreness of design, ill conceived and unmean- 
ing ornament, has marked some of its stages, it 
is impossible to deny. In a hasty excursion 
that I lately made through some parts of Italy, 
it struck me that works of the revived Classical 
of the fifteenth century were of great interest ; 
those of the sixteenth mostly worth study; 
those of the seventeenth of comparatively little 
value; while in the eighteenth a decided im- 
provement took place, though not without con- 
siderable coldness and formality of character. 
The principal front of the Lateran will explain 
what I mean. In France and Germany we shall 
hardly find buildings of the same purity with 
those of Italy belonging to the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but in those countries, as in England, the 
lingering of the Gothic element gives a degree 
of picturesqueness to structures very faulty in 
this design. Of some of the earlier specimens 
in Italy i will speak presently. 
If we must necessarily consider the Pointed 
arch as a refinement and improvement upon the 
round arch, then it would be a barbarism to go 


at all bound to admit this. The Pointed arch 
may in some positions be more apps riate ; but 
it is by no means beyond dispute the Petter form 
of the two, in the abstract, either as regards 
beauty or strength. The variety which the 
Pointed arch admits has been much insisted 
upon. But the variety of angles made by the 
points of the arches is, I think, the last thing to 
which we should attribute the beauty of a Gothic 
cathedral. And though in a recessed Pointed 
doorway every order has a different form, still I 
think many will prefer the majestic sweep of the 
round arch, of many orders on of the same 
form), as it appears at Tewkesbury (Tutbury). 
It seems not very easy to prove that the pointed 
arch is invariably stronger than the round. 
Certainly, in engineering works, the number of 
pointed bears no proportion to the number of 
round arches. There are many beautiful 
Medieval bridges which present the latter form ; 
—that of Kirby Lonsdale, for instance; and on 
the Continent, the fine bridge of Pont St. Esprit, 
over the Rhone, and the ruined bridge at Avig- 
non. To find out the strongest form of an arc 

must be an extremely difficult problem ; its con- 
ditions will vary, according to the supposed 
action of the weight supported ; that is, whether 
we consider it as a solid mass, or as one acting 
like a fluid- perpendicularly to the curve of the 
arch, or as a number of detached columns bear- 
ing vertically upon every point. I suppose the 
real action is a combination of all three; and I 
cannot see how mathematical calculation can 
give any decided practical rule. Probably, in 
most cases, neither the pointed arch, nor the 
unbroken circular arc, is really the strongest, 
but something rather of the form of the para- 
bola, or the catenary, which the curve most 
commonly used for tunnels appears to resemble. 
I can conceive the pointed arch to be the 
strongest only where there is a decided weight 
upon the vertex, such as a pinnacle, and I should 
even doubt whether a gable required in the arch 
below more than a maxim of curvature not 
amounting to a curvature greater than any that 
ped be assigned, or, in other words, a finite 
angle. = 
ut experience teaches us that there are few 
cases in which we may not use the round or the 
pointed arch at pleasure, either being amply 
sufficient for the purpose required. e€ con- 
struction of several of our old market-houses 
(that of Ross may be remembered, as an 
example), shows that arcades of round arches 
et a considerable weight, can be use 
with very little abutment. If, then, the pointed 
arch.is not a more pleasing form in the abstract 





than the round arch, not more desirable as a 


style, I by no means assert that we should not|s 


back to the latter. But I do not think we are | deal 





general rule, on the ground of strength, there is 
no reason why its Seproduetion whatever 
iod, should drive the rownd arch out of the 
d, or render its adoption obsolete and 
barbarous. The pointed arch was necessary 
for the perfection of a particular style, namely, 
the Gothic, but is it impossible that a perfect 
round-arched style should be developed, pos- 
ped ._ game bat high architectu alae 
and equally capable e st the genius 
and character of a people P ere seems 
to me to be greater room for the further develop- 
ment of a round-arched style, than there is at 
present for that of a pointed style; for no 
round-arched style has been hitherto carried out 
with that purity or to that perfection which 
almost every remnant of it suggests as attain- 
able. The Roman style admitted the trabeal 
element much too freely. The Basilican, though 
purer, and not unimpressive, is somewhat 
meagre, and depends more on pictorial thar 
architectural ornament. The Byzantine pro- 
mises well, and would form’an admirable ground- 
work. The Pisan, with its multitude of small 
arcades, betrays a want of architectural inven- 
tion (I do not say a want of invention in carvi 
and coloured decorations, but I wish to 
of architecture as much as possibleindependently 
of other arts). The Lombard is grand but rude. 


The French and German Romanesque have 


much that is excellent, and in the twelfth cen- 
tury showed a considerable degree of refine- 
ment. The Norman, on either side of the 
Channel, is a noble and powerful style, but has 
so much of the Gothic element that its progress 
could only lead to the Gothic itself. A great 
already exists that might be available 
towards such a style, supposing it to be a desi- 
deratum ; and if we followed it up with energy, 
it is not impossible that some hitherto unknown 
element, necessary to give unity, individuality, 
and decided character, may yet be discovered. 
I believe I am now and then accused of advo- 
cating some unaccountable jumble of styles, 
made up of Romanesque, debased Gothic, 
Cinque-cento, and Roman, and revived Italian 
of every class. Now, I would answer, that 
there is a great difference between os 
suggestions from these, or fifty others, an 

mixing up their characteristics; for what I 
want to draw from these suggestions, are true 
and essential architectural gy and not 
the mannerisms of style. do not want the 
result to remind you of Romanesque, or Gothic, 
or Italian, any further than by possessing ab- 
stract architectural merits belo 
all. And the careful study of them will enable 


us to ese re between sound principles and. 
1 


superficial distinction. 
will now call attention to a few of the 
earlier buildings of the revival which have 
struck me. The cathedral of Rimini, the latest 
art of which a to the fifteenth century, 
1s well known by Mr. Gally Knight’s work on 
the ancient architecture of Italy. The church 
is Gothic, but attached to its outer wall is an 
arcade of round classical arches or square piers. 
The front, which is unfinished, suggests a very 
grand design. In this, the ornamental system 
of the engaged column and entablature is used, 
but the arcade round the rest of the church is 
without it, and exhibits in fact, the round arch 
in its purity. Ido not think 1 am acquainted 
with a grander specimen of the revived classical, 
as far as it s; but these arches were built 
for a particular purpose, namely, to form a 
canopy for tombs along a rich basement, 
and the structure would not sufficiently help an 
architect who is designing a cathedral * * 

Palladio’s churches in Venice have good out- 
lines, but his fronts are unsatisfactory, and in 
the interior he is too fond of the engaged 
column. His general proportions, however, 
are very pleasing. 

A careful study of the early works of the 
revival is calculated to enable us to clear the 
Italian style of all that is really base and 
meagre, and render it a style in which a great 
architect may express his thoughts, without the 
fear of being ashamed of, or dissatisfied with, 
his work. But it may prove more difficult to 


dj|clear it of those elements which, whatever 


reasons may be produced to justify their intro- 
duction, cannot but be felt to be incongruous, 
and yet to command such means of enrichment 
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ificence of 


as are necessary. to ensure, the 
i espable. 


which. archi e. ought always to 

A Gothic structure — be rich agnifi- 
cent by the mere help of mouldings, witheut 
the introduction of any sculpture,.even so much 
as @ wreath of conventional foliage. Some of 
our Cistercian abbeys illustrate this. And the 
Temple of Pestum, now denuded of all adven- 
titious. ornament, and probably never enriched 
with much sculpture, proves that Greek. archi- 
tecture is im itself, even without the aid of any 
other art, sufficient for werks of the highest 
grandeur of effect. Nor is the Roman style, 
whether ancient or re Santer upon 
sculpture or painting for its magnificence an 
beauty; and have purposely selected examples 
which owe their excellence to neither, 

If we attempt any new style we must take 
care that it be equal’y independent, though at 
the same time equally able to avail itself of the 
higher efforts of the sister arts. So that a mere 
surface decoration of sculpture does not solve 
the problem. And the use of unmeaning lines 
or mouldings to fill up blank spaces, would be 
asad falling off from the nervous and power- 
fully expressive Gothic. 

th strikes me that the clear, delicate, line of 
a semicircular arch pa: goed a rectang 
to mark it out. properly, and consequently that 
it never appears to greater advantage than in 
plain square orders. A large torus confuses 
the outline, nor does a chamfer preserve it with 
sufficient distinctness. A sharp edge, or at the 
most a small bead, seems to be the proper 


If the soffit is full of mouldings it takes the 
nature of Gothic, and any other ornament that 
varies the surface, such as the octagonal panels. 
in a Roman vault, is objectional as interfering 
with the strength and solidity of the voussoirs, 
which require that the inner surface -of arch, 
vault, or dome, be unbroken. 

As the arch is a eonstructive feature, in- 
vented for the purpose of bridging over spaces 
beyond the reach. of a stone Iintel,, or where. 
such could not be conveniently obtained or ap- 
plied, I might suggest that it should not be 
used on a minute scale, where a piece of stone, 
or even a brick, is: sufficient to serve the pur- 
pose; nor am I certain that the use.of small 
ornamental arcades should be advocated. /'There 
is a difference between making the accesso 
details harmonise with the construction, an 
making them repeat it. I would suggest that 
the use of the shaft or column be doned, 
exeept where it can be perfectly insulated, and 
of something like classical form and proportion. 
Vertical lines may be obtained: by pilasters, and 
these can be enriched by fluting, as in the 
Cathedral of Autun, a building whieh, though 
its pier arches are pointed, furnishes man 
admirable hints fer the formation of. a round- 
arched style. 

If the entablature be recognised, it ought, I 
think, to be somewhat modified, and confined to 
two members only, under the spring of a barrel 
vault: the architrave seems unnecessary, except 
to connect a series of columns. 

There is also a test which the composition 
ought to bear, which I shall call. the test of 
reduplication, and endeavour to explain it. Set 
a-spire upon a tower, and put a pinnacle upon 
ead. tee also terminating with a spire. his 
may in its turn be surrounded with similar 
pinnacles, and so on without limit. Your work 
might soon become too minute-to.be carried on, 
but still it would involve no absurdity or impro- 
puiety: the original design. bears the test. of 
_reduplication; we cannot object to it as either 
involving or suggesting any architectural. 
anomaly. 

So again, upon a mass pierced with one arch, 
place one pierced with two similar arches, their 
imposts bearing the same ratio to the void 
spaces as in the composition below. On this 

ain place a series of four arches ; above that 
of eight, and so on. You may, as before, soon 
stop from the minuteness of your work; but 
carry on your structure as you will, it involves 
no architectural anomaly ; and a design suggest- 
ing such repetition or reduplication is‘in this 
respect not faulty. But now take an arch with 


d | unless there be marked with sufficient 


ular edge | has fallen into disuse. 





square imposts: pierce these imposts with 
arches; the imposts of them also with others, 
and'so on; then. we find that we are constantly | 





ightening and weakening the substructure-of a, 
hry a . = the Foner that ests this: 

ion does s an archite 
anomaly, and is therefore faulty. 

The avch of Titus or Trajan, with its un- 
pierced imposts, suggests no such reduplication, 
and consequently is so far correct; but where 
the impost (stripped of its columnar features) 
is pierced, the reduplication is commenced ;. 
and unless there are points of difference suffi- 
cient to — the aad ra i bas that it. 
may possibly be continued, I thi e arrange- 
hentia faulty. Perhaps the pierced piers of 
Perigeux are almost open to this objection, 
arness: 
the difference between the soffit of an arch and 
the surface of a vaulted roof. In the model of 
St. Paul’s, the piers are not pierced, but. merely 
hollowed out inte a niche; a distinction quite 
sufficient to avoid the suggestion of any errone- 
ous pene . 

Tt will be said that I am only raising diffi- 
culties te the formation of the style I would 
recommend. Perhaps it is so. It is the pro- 
vince of genius to surmount difficulties. An 
m9 beset by no difficulties is no os ork or at} 
east not one worth attaining. Poonah-painti 

Potichomanie will, if t 
am a true | pa scarcely outlast the present 
century. such architecture as consists in 
mere imitation, whether its model be Gothic or 
classic, may not be destined to boast a much 
longer period of endurance. It is not from a 
mere desire of novelty that I am anxious to see 
a. new style attempted. The Gothic, admirable 
as it is, appears to be so essentially connected 
with the spirit and character of the age which 
produced if, and to owe so much of its value 
and interest to the expression of that spirit, 
that its general revival in a different age, not- 
withstanding ifs successful adoption by  indi- 
viduals, seems to be morally impossible. 

The elassical, though not open to the same 
objection, and having many excellencies, still 
contains eertain essential defeets and incon- 
gruities, which prevent our remaining perfectl 
satisfied with it. A mere recurrence to English. 
or French Romanesque, or a reproduction of 
German or Lombardic forms, would be an out- 
rage to art herself, who demands constant 
progress, even if it be towards decline, and if 
she collects the elements of an earlier period, 
still moulds them into something new and 


striking. 

And therefore I believe that a path is still 
open to inventive genius; and, however I may 
have failed in finding it out, I cannot be wrong 
in endeavouring te urge others to persevere in 
the-search, Pertir. 








ON CHRISTIAN ART. 


Mr. Scuarr’s fourth lecture on “ Christian 
Art.” opened with the Campo Santo at Pisa, the 
celebrated burial-ground, enclosed within four 
covered ambulatories like the cloisters of our 
own cathedrals. The architecture was designed 
by Giovanni Pisano, and completed in. 1283. 

e beautiful traceried windows, however, be- 
long to a subsequent period. The arrangement 
of the re upon the wall, and the subject of 
the earlier ones by Francesco da Volterra, Pietro 
di Orvieto,.and ‘almacco, were explained in 
order. The large ainting of “The Chapter- 
house of 8. Maria Novella,” at Florence, repre- 
sented the church militant, with a up of 
Dominicans preaching in the lower part of the 
picture, accompanied by a pack of dogs tearin 
wolves to pieces; the former being spotted black | 
and white, in allusion to the dress of the order who 
were Domini canes, the dogs of God. The same 





picture contained a representation of the Duomo 
of Florence, according to the: design of the 
original architect, Arnolfo. da. Lapo, son of the 
architect of 8. Francesco at Assisi, by which it, 


will be seen.that he had intended a dome, such as | 
Brunellesehi ultimately executed. Memmi, more | 


properly Simone: Martino, of Siena, was a con- | 
temporary of Giotto, and mentioned. by Dante | 
rather as. his rival than aportt. A certain Duccio | 
of Siena painted a large altar-piece for the cathe- | 
dral of his native city, which, like the picture of | 
Cimabue, was conveyed to the church in grand. 
procession. It represents in numerous com-' 
partments the Passion of our Lord. The lecturer 





significance. 


[Jury-7; 1855: 


showed. that one. of the subjects; the: three 
Maries coming to. the sepulchre, and seeing the. 
ays =e na gocchu ' 
es praise. for compositi 
in fact a transeript of the earlier Byzantine ¢ shee 
ment. It frequently oceurs in the old Greek 
MSS. was wrought im mosaic upon the walls of 
Monreale, aud adopted. by Penis before 
Duccio, dea venti 4 apnea of feel. 
ing, in whic i only returned. neayer 
to the original souree, made it his own. 

Certain subjects were referred to as almost. 
always exhibiting the period at. which they ware. 
painted. Among these, especially, the interior 
of the chamber in the Anawnciation, the costume 
of the soldiers.and. women in “The Massacre of 
the Innocents,” and that. of “The Sleepi 
Guards around the Tomb in the Resurrection, 
serve to mark the date of execution. But 
Duceio lived in the past, and notwithstanding. 
his improved manipulation, chose to adopt the 
old Byzantine conventionalities, with the-exce 
tion of his architecture, where the round. 
and pointed appear in the.same picture. 

eanwhile the Harly Pointed style of  arehi- 
tecture had grown. into richness and bea 
during the reign of Edward I.; and the yet 
mana crosses to the memory of his beloved 
Queen Eleanor sufficiently attest this. She died 
in 1290. An exquisite large soning by Eats 
fully exhibited the refinement our sculptors had 
attained at this pee and a beautiful bronze 
statue, executed by one Torrell, may be still 
seen on her tomb in Westminster Abbey. The 
date of this work is known by the payment to 
be 1292, in the same year that. the tribune 
mosaics were completed by Jacopo Turriti, in 
8. Giovanni Laterano and Sta. Maria Maggiore 
at, Rome, and four years before:Giotto was invited 
to Rome, when only twenty years of age. At 
this. same date Roger Bacon was buried at 
Oxford. 

Edward I. began to rebuild St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, and employed many artists upon the 
decoration of the Painted Chamber in his palace. 
After repeated injury from fire, the Chapel of 
St. Stephen was completed with. great 
cence by Edward IIE. The. date of its endow- 
ment was 1348. The. hero of Cressy and his 
valiant son were represented, with the other 
members of the royal family, kneeling on each 
side of the altar; and these paintings existed 
until the great fire of 1834, which destroyed the 
House of Commons, originally St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, and the adjacent buildings. About the 
year 1800 they had been. most accurately copied 
m colours and gold, for the Society of Anti- 

uaries, who permitted Mr. Scharf to exhibit 
t beautiful transcripts of our former magni- 
ficence in mural decoration. As contemporary 
works with the school of Giotto and Simone 
Memmi, they were to be regarded with no s 
interest, and recently they had acquired an 
additional importanee as the only authentic 
records besides the documents referring to the 
payment for them. : 

uring the wars of Edward III. in France, 
the Papal court was resident. at Avignon, 
Rome, being deserted by the head of the = ag 
fell into the power of various factions of the a 
nobility, who, in their perpetual feuds = 
each. other, contributed to lay waste no = 
part of the city. Contemporary with the bat 
of Cressy, Niccolo Rienzi was exciting his fellow 
Romans to return to their aneient constitution, 
and eventually had himself nominated tribune 
of the people. His name: deserves mention 1 
connection with art, as at a time ice 7 
public works were in progress, he, seagate, Bn 
me = would produce upat ve Perch he 
employed: pictorial. representations, | ; 
exbihived - the people and explained os 
Fortunately, a minute record 0 
these allegorical deviees exists, and we — 
trace in them no small resemblance ir e 
Navicella.of Giotto. Everything was sym aaa 
but each figure appears to have poss ‘th 
clear and strong. meaning: In accordance Wi r 
the old plan, the names of the personages, fou 
short. speeches they were pen bid ae 
were written against them. The centre 4 se 
of Lincoln Cathedral, when compared wit o inity 
English towers of the period, has more all. 
in composition. and proportion to the cam re 
designed by Giotto at Florence than any 0 
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existing in this: country : it certainly belongs to 
the same period. The magnificent bronze 

of the Baptistery at Florence’ were com eted. 
by Andrew Pisano; ia 1339; from _— pro- 
vided’ by Giotto.. The: lecture: concluded. with 
ee Sileenalial ok the gua cingaa- 

e 1 0 great plague 

oe ee as a vehioke for bis “ De- 


eron.” 
ba Lacrurr V. 

The scene was laid in the- Dominican 
coment. of es ay Mg at dug at pose . 
especially rich in the paintings of a. monk o 
their order, known.as It Beate Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole. His real name was Guido di Mugello. 
The epithets Angelico and Il Beato were 

iven him for his heavenly disposition; and he 

imself adopted the name of Giovanni, with 
reference to St. John, the apostle of love. 

Fiesole was the place where he first assumed 
the monastic vow. His conceptions are-essen- 
tially pure, and teeming with enthusiastic devo- 
tion; every picture of his, — be termed a 
visible prayer. He never could be persuaded 
to alter anything he had already painted; what 
he had done was. regarded. by him as a direct 
inspiration from Heaven. 

e colours of his pictures are remarkabl 
bright and cheerful, enriched freely with gild- 
san not gaudy withal. For even where pure 

our is shaded with pure colour, its position, 

with regard to the rest, is such as to preserve a 
balance and ensure a harmony. Some of his 
nost beautiful works are at Florence. One espe- 
cially fine work. of. his—a ‘“ Coronation of the 
Yiegn, surrounded by the Angelic Host,” now 
in the Louvre,* is especially charming. 

Mr. Rogers, Mr. Fuller Maitland, and Lord 
Ward, possess, undoubtedly, fine specimens of 
this rare master, all of which are in excellent 
rie ws Fiesole was weak and timid in 

awing, and when called upon to: represent 
exertion, as in those making resistance to the 
devils seizing their prey, in pictures of the 

“Last Judgment,” he failed entirely. Nothing, 
however, could equal the heavenly enjoyment 
of the blessed approaching Paradise, and the 
celestial dance on the asphodel meadow. 

The Arundel Society again exhibited a beau- 
tiful series of original drawings, that they had 
caused to be taken from Fiesole’s paintings, in 
the chapel of San Lorenzo, which Pope Nicho- 
las V. had founded in the Vatican. Fiesole 
was ten years old: in 1399, when Richard II. 
was deposed, and he lived three years beyond 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
1453. The costume of his pictures shows the 
period of our King Henry VI. 

Further decorations had been added to-the 
walls of the Campo Santo, at Pisa, and the 
most important among them were two pictures 
by Andrea Orcagna, a pupil of Andrea Pisano, 
Tepresenting the Triumph of Death and the 
Last Judgment and Hell. A compartment 
which was intended to have been filled with: the 
subject of Paradise was occupied by a pictorial 
history, Tepresenting the Lives of the Hermits 
mn the Desert, their occupations, intercourse, 
and temptation. This picture was by Pietro 
Laurati. At this period the business of the 
painter was to write upon the wall as clearly as 

words were used, and in most cases these 
designs were intelligible even to the meanest 

Capacities. Where difficulties occurred, and 
peoele could not read the names, ib was the 

pte of the priests to explain them. 

agna was also distinguished as a scul 

aud architect. He executed the pn 

cle mm Orsanmichele, at Florence. It 
ay arp by a ovens: = ratitude to. the 
or havi rminated the great plague: 

se The tabernacle was finished in 1359. 

Vrcagna also designed the beautiful i 
re Lanzi in the Piazza Dueale, but did not live 
nse A. — hs — about 1375, the 

as B io, both, somewhat singu- 
lnely, “having commemorated the Wlorentine 
the two great seulptors of the age were 

Ghiberti and Donatello : Ghiberti, dase years 








* 4 very beautiful j 

Priut in coloured lithography has just: been 

ratte Paris, It conveys very successfully the rich-cheerful 

een which is pained in tempera or distemper 
colours, es of the’gilding also isfally renderedi 


‘with those 


view exhibited the 


older than his rival, was born in 1380 ; Donatello | figures are still to be seen in the works of the 
died in 1466. former, which have been. directly adopted from 
Ghiberti executed the famous bronze doorsijtiie walls of the Carmine. St. Paul preaching, 
for the Baptistery of Pisa, to correspond in sizeim the famous cartoon at Hampton Court, is 
y wrought by Andrea Pisano..|taken from a of St. Paul by Filippino. 
‘They eae many of the excellencies of this'The Adam and Eve expelled from Paradise, that 
refine _—s but display also serious violations:had been taken by Masaccio from Cimabue, at 
of the fundamental laws of sculpture. Michel} Assisi, was introduced by Raffaelle, with con- 
’s praise must, however, silence all severe)|siderable improvements, into his series of cupola 

iticism, since he pronounced them worthy te)jdecerations, for the ie of the Vaticam 
be the gates of' Paradise: Both sculptors com>} Mir. Scharfinext explained a series of paint- 
salted with tlie. practice.of pening. Dose ings by Benozzo Gozasli, covering one side of 
wae apupil of Lorenzo Bicci. In-his.sculptume|the wall of the Campe. Sento, at Bian. They 
there was. # pictorial’ wildness and. agitatiom|illustrated: the histery of Noali and: Moses, 
corresponding to the ancient Etruscan style| David andi-‘Solomom:. Gogol was.a pupil of 
observable on ancient urns and bassi-relievij.| Angelieo da Fiesole, and was: ed to com- 
especially at Piswand Volterra, whilst Ghibertr plat several. of his works: ole Uccello, 
was delicate, refined, and elaborate; delighting|'Gentile Fabriano, the Venetian school, and the 
ures in his|works of the bretliers Vam Eyck, were men- 


in _alto-relievo where the front 4 
subject were completely detaehed from the/'tioned, and specimens: of their styles exhibited. 
background. His style might be compared to)The lecture terminated: with a series of notes 
that of Greece, after the Magedoniam influenee:.| upor the: various modes in which the crucifixion 
Brunelleschi, also a sculptor; andieompetitor witty} had bee nepresented from the earliest Syriac 
Donatello, distinguished himself in.architecture: | example tf Thame, through the sr of 
He measured and studied all the:ancient exam-|isymbeliam, to the Greek custom of representing 
ples then to be seen in Rome. Heeon ‘the: Saviowras emaciated and in agony. In the 
the cupola of the Duomo of Plorence, whicl:| fourteenth eentury the feet were transfixed 
had been designed by Lapo, as nrentidned im/ with one nail only; and this system, in which 
the notice of Memmi’s picture of the Church: three nailvaltogether were used instead of four, 
Militant. Brunelleschi, however, heightenedithe| became universal in the Italian schools of art. 
dome by introducing an intervening member or) The Savieur at first was represented alive on 
drum, which bestowed greater importance.upew) the eress without any appearance of suffering, 
the central portion. ‘This illustrious architeet|/but at a late time the crown of thorns was 
died in 1444. }imtreduged with the blood streaming from the 

The Perpendicular style of architecture irewr| brow in a most revolting manner. The bod 
country is generally dated from 1377 ; the same:|was made to hang from, the upper nails, an 
year that Brunelleschi was born. A restless wy a violently sideways. Fiesole, who is one 
desire for change, and the increasing study off}; af first to introduce the crown of thorns, 
classic architecture, seem to have contrifimied|;makes it encircling the head without touching 
chiefly to its reetangular characteristics. Wheit. In his beautiful deposition, now in the 
east end of Gloucester cathedral is a magnifiewmtt | gallery of the Belle Arte at Florence, the crown 
specimen of this peculiarity. A series of copies|'is the subject of a most pathetic appeal by one 
of monumental brasses were exhibited, taken lyy| of a group, who are contemplating some of the 
a new process by Mr. Richardson, of Greenwiel,,| instruments of the passion. The earliest well- 
and Dr. whick: displayed a class| authenticated picture by Raffaelle represents 
of art extensively employed im England from| tle Crucifixion: it was painted in 1500, is 
the middle of the fourteenth century. These} inseribed with his name, and is the only instance 
brass slabs being and filled with black | of his representing a The picture 
paint and mastic, weve im fact siedlos om a large| is now im the possession of Lord Ward, and 
seale, a displays all the characteristies of the artist’s 

' of copper:  _, | mmcter, Pisine Perugine. 

The pictorial art of was exhibited im |, 
copies of the Jerusalem-chamber portrait of 

= 















———————_=_ 


Richard Ik. paintings from his monument: COMPETITIONS. 
Westminster Abbey, and also from that of the —New Toun-hait Front. — The 


ca eS ith selections from the metrical vosanee| teen sleetel by the tows council It is intended to 


oF Richard's: idiom. im the Baitish Miascomn | exeente the: fagade im stone, at am expense: not exeeed- 
collection of : | “New Market-hall at Warrington—The town 


council of Warrington being about to erect a new 
market-hall and covered shed, on the site of the pre- 
sent market-place and manor-house, invited architects 
to send in plans and designs, offering a premium of 
25/. for the best design. Eleven architects responded. 
The design selected, according to the local papers, is 
by Mr. James Stevens, architect, of Macclesfield and 
Manchester. The estimated: cost is about 5,000. 

St. John’s Cemetery, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—We 
are asked to mention that the competitor to whom 
the second premium was awarded is Mz. R.. J. 
Johnson,—not. Johnstone. 

Dudley Workkouse.—Ewieavours are being made 
to arrange an exhibition. of the designs sent in, so as 
to bring them all before the ratepayers. 

Greenwich Cemetery—tThe Burial Board for the 
parish of Greenwich have received designs for et 
lsehi; he painted a chapel in 8. Clemente, at |e "castery et idorookey near Stootr' hil 
Rome, and died just before his master, in , Loe ’ ? - ’ 
twelve years beleve Fiesele ‘and Ghibesti. He eae, en ~ iguana op de-eeth 
left many frescoes incomplete, which were after- | % Cresier ” and “Rest im Peace” were co 
wards supplied by Filippino Lippi, the son of | mogt deserving of approval. Ultimately, the board 
Filippo Lippi, who was a talented painter; but| decided in favour of the designs bearing the siguature 
although a monk, of a most scandalous character. | o¢ “Crosier,” the author being afterwards found to 

These frescoes all display breadth of manner, | be Mr. Samuel Hewitt, architect, of Southwark. 
freedom of handling, a perfect knowledge of 
form, indinsinality ‘the ban, cone ae. Sarr your Cxrmwers.—In buil ehimneys, 
® remarkable rieunees of colourmg Le, Sec put a quantity of salt into the mortar with which the 
og dn pata gro, ae neti | ntereourse. of bricks are to be laid, and the effect 
of holy personages, is no longer . ' : Le-any sovemciétion of 
dise, but er ow plate, drawn in perspective, — = en sien rhe F posta phy is thus stated : 
ss on A peor ir ei wpe - the salt, im the portion of mortar which is exposed, 
wit olds, and in works of Masolino| ajsorbs moisture from the atmosphere every damp 
especially, encumbering the figures too much. | day: the soot thus becoming damp falls down: to the 
‘These paintings were studied by Raffaelle and | fire-place. [Very agveeable!}]—4 tate American 


Lectures VI. 


The scene was laid in the Brancacci chapel of 
the Carmine church, at Florence. A large 
sition of the various 
frescoes by Masolino da Panicale, Masaccio, and 
Filippino Lippi. This chapel fortunately —- 
destruction > the conflagation of 1771, when 
the rest of the chureh a valuable series of 
paintings. by Giotto were totally bumt. The 
lecturer proceeded to explain the causes that 
had led to the improvement in art observable in 
these works, and of Masaccio in particular. 

Masolino had studied under Ghiberti and 
Starnina ; he lived only to complete two of the 
frescoes, one on each side of the altar. Masaecio 
aequired perspective and modelling from Brunel- 











| Michelangelo with great advantage, and certain publication. 
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bighshire hills. The plans are not yet fixed on, 


but it is stated that the parsonage-house wil] 
connected with the church by means ao. 


‘| cloister. Mr. Edward pr ee jun. is the 


architect ; and the works be carried out by 
Mr. W..T. Rogers, of Beaumaris, Anglesey, 
On Tuesday before last the foundation-stone was 
laid by. Miss Mesham, niece of Mrs. Barrett, 
Preston.—The restoration or rebuilding of the 
parish church here has been completed, and the 
new edifice cppeed. The old church was razed. 
to the ground (with the exception -of the lower 
stages of the tower), and the present structure: 
has been entirely rebuilt upon the old founda- 
tions, in the Middle-Pointed style. The body. 
of the church is a parallelogram, consisting of 
nave and north and south aisles, with tower and 
spire at the west end, and chancel at east end of 
nave. There is also a south aisle against the 
chancel, and the porch forming the principal 
entrance into the church is placed on the north 
side of the tower, and at the end of the north 
aisle. The other entrance is on the south side, 
opposite. The north and south’ aisles are both 
divided into six compartments, each compart- 
ment containing a large pointed window, the 
upper part or head having aga’ 8 a Varied 
and flowing decorated character. The divisions 
are marked by buttresses, ornamented with 
carved and enriched canopies. The clerestory 
of the nave above contains the same number of 
compartments or divisions on each side as the 
aisles. The east end of chancel contains a 
decorated window of five lights. The south side 
of chancel aisle is somewhat similar to the north 
side of chancel, except that there are no 
pinnacles, and the parapet is plain, The 
east end is also filled with a large window. The 
tracery of these last windows comes down on 


| | the jambs, after the. manner of many windowsin 


continental cathedrals of the Flamboyant style. 
The porch consists of a ‘crocketed gable, with 
two elled buttresses at each angle, with 
carved pinnacles. The doorway is very large, 
with moulded arch, and is enriched with carving 
and ornamental niches on each side. A suitable 
window and panelling oon the gable. The 
tower is in two stages, with two buttresses at 
each angle. The tower and spire are 205 feet 


\ | high from ground to top of vane. A moulded 


plinth runs all round the church. The body of 
the church is 51 feet 6 inches wide, by 93 feet 


N | long, and the extreme length internally from the 


west wall of the baptistery in the tower to the 
east wall of the chancel is 162 feet. The roof 


NV | of the nave is 50 feet from floor to ridge. The 





UNIVERSITY MUSEUM: IRONWORK, CENTRAL COURT. 





THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, OXFORD. 


Our engraving represents the entrance front 
of the eepenit University Museum: the low 
building on the right is the laboratory.. Com- 
paring it with the plan (p. 291, ante), it will be 
seen we have omitted a low building on the 
left appropriated to anatomy, in order to make 
the view of the rest of the building larger. 

We give, too, an illustration of the spandril 
of the ironwork, which is to be set up in the 
central court of the new museum. There will 
be five arcades formed in wrought iron. The 
spandrils are each to be of a different design, 
having the foliage of various trees—the maple, 
hawthorn, oak, lime, &c. as the types of their 
ornamentation. 

It was one of the characteristics of medisval 
architecture that it boldly adopted and found 
fitting Fyeeaion for every material of its 
locality, whether the limestone of one district, 
the flint of another, or the marble of the third ; 
so also with the arts of the age—sculpture, 
stained glass, ceramic art, works in metal, were 
all similarly applied. 

For a museum, where light is of the utmost 
importance, the delicate treatment of which 
wrought iron is capable is of the greatest value, 
giving freedom from all those obstructions 
resulting from material less malleable. 








The design and execution of this part of 
the building are entrusted to Mr. Skidmore, and 
we shall not fail to note the manner in which he 
may execute his task. ‘ 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dowlais—A monument has been erected in 
the church here over the remains of Sir John 
Guest. The vault is in the centre of the chancel, 
over which has been laid a granite slab of great 
weight, and on which is the simple inscription— 
“Sir John Guest.” The monument is placed in 
the eastern side of the church, above the family 
pew. The inscription is of gilt letters on 
granite ground, surrounded by cornices and 
columns in alabaster, marble, and Caen stone. 
It ends with the following texts :—* Seest thou 
a man diligent in his business? he shall stand 
before kings.”—“ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 

Baschurch.—Through the liberality of Mrs. 
Barrett, of Prescott, who is said to have lately 
become possessed of a large fortune, a new 
church is about to be erected at Weston 
Lallingfield, in this — Mr. C. K. Main- 
waring, of Oteley-park, has given a site about 
a quarter of a mile to the north of the village of 
eston, and facing the distant range of Den- 


church will accommodate about 1,200 sre 
Mr. Shellard was the architect, and Mr. Foggett 
the contractor. 

Reighley.— The church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, at Eastwood, recy OME, , 18 
the early decorated style. The plan is cruci- 
form, but without aisles. The organ chapel on 
the north side of the chancel is balanced by 
the vestry on the south side. The nave 1s 
divided exteriorly into four compartments or 
bays, separated by buttresses of two stages, 
which die away in the walls below the eaves 
course. Each bay contains a one-light narrow 
window, with a three-foiled head. The a 
elevation of the nave contains two two-light 
windows, three-foiled, with four foils in — 
head, surmounted in the gable with a — 
triangle doubly foiled. The whole is surmounte : 
with a bell-gable and cross. The elevations 0 
the north and south transepts have each. ~ 
two-light window, flanked on either side a A a 
ae of . oe three-foiled. The 

es have spheri 
Foferred to. ithe east ‘window of the sy 
consists of four lights, forming two _ > 
surmounted by a circle enclosing ant “a7 
foiled circles. The fenestelle have ac ig 
three-foiled, and in the head a three-foiled - 
The accommodation is for 530 persons, al aoe 
Through the liberality of a lady, the east fg 
of the chancel has been filled with stame + y 
the work of Mr. F. Barnett, of oo. 4 
The following are the dimensions of the c et 4 
nave, east to west, 67 feet; north to sou 4 
244 feet. Chancel, east to west, 21 feet; Tor 
to south, 22 feet ; entire length, 88 feet. th 

ts, east to west, 22 feet; north a Packie 
18 feet entire width, 60} feet. Messrs. 





and Backhouse, of ueeds, were the architects. 
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HUMAN LONGEVITY.* his Hife-is five times twenty, or aeentury. The ___  Balmy-sleept. 
M. Fiossmms,, perpetual seccetary- to the_| rowth here-allded to, however, i= but-one-out| Pisssppiciga. oy we camel 
Academy. of Soietioes, ought,.as:a.professor of|% two species of growth. The body grows! is bab a: sirem after all, that.wiles us. onward. 
ive physiolagy; to be: well. able to -write. first in size or length maindy, and ther it conso-| towards: imevitable destruction. while it. seems. 
an interesting. and ins ive work. on. such a| lidates—grows in: girth, or rather in ness| to promise us eternal bliss. In the vigour 
hieet as-this ; and, indeed, what he:has written | 0d ty mainty, er “fills up.” M. Flourens| of middle life, such is the. apparent. balancement 


= an it falle- short. of pectation, | 
o£ our ex 

poth theoretically and practically considered. 
True, he: professes: but- te. “‘touch:” upon some, 
of the most: important points of the study and 
the theory of life, aan] De-doea-go both lightly 
and briefly over it-; but-he stim our. expec- 
tation in the outset: by saymg; with undoubting. 
confidence, “I solve. the mystery; as far as: 
can be solved ;” whereas; after perusimg all he} 
has said on the subject, we inchne to think that 
he ought simply to have- told us that. he had! 
solved the mystery, as fr as he could. salve tt ;- 
for, in more pins than one,.o phsnislogiats 
have even already far surpassed him in. their- 
progress towards such a solution;; and M. 
Flourens, in these instances, has not even taken: 
‘advantage of been- already done 
towards so desirable.an end. 


The practical object which M. Flourens has 
in view is a good one.. “I have wished,” he 
says, “to prove a thing that is not sufficiently well 
understood ; which is, that mam possesses a great 

wer of life; and that, by making good use of 
fis reason, he can greatly extend this power.” 
Is it not strange that with such an object in 
view the author has not one: word to say in 
favour of those external circumstances and 
arrangements of a. sanitary nature on which 
health, and hence long life, in truth, so much 
depend? So far, indeed, from this, he assures 
us that “the duration of our life depends neither- 
on climate, food, uor variety; it depends apox 
nothing external ; it depends only on the internal 
constitution, and upon the intrinsic virtue of 
our organs.” ‘That staminal vigour of consti- 
tution is one essential—unay, a primary essential 
—to longevity, who can doubt? but it is not} 
hence the only essential. Even Cornaro, for 
instance, M. Flourens’s great exemplar, might 
have enlightened him on this point a little, 
where he says,—I have never hved in places 
where the air is bad,” and where he also adverts 
to other external circumstances unfavourable to 
health and long life. No doubt. many do live 
to a good old age. tn spite of unfavourable: 
sanitary arrangements, but, few will doubt that 
in such instances the life would have been: still 
further prolonged had external circumstances 
been more favourable. So, too,. with irregular 
or intemperate habits of life: some have cer- 


ing and. eurious; but. we. must #PPears ; 
“ After growth,” le says, “or rather 


‘end against 


after the developments in 

find still a third, not indteated’ 
but. which a 
mean that of the 


h and mm size, TI 
physio: 

ears:to me none the less real. I 
imterior work which acts. 
in the most hidden parts; and‘ rendering all 
these’ parts more complete — firmer, — also. 
renders all the functions more: eertain, and the 
entire organization more perfect.” Now, so far 
from this author having the diseoverer of 
this process of confirmation, as we may call it, 
or consolidation, physiologists have perfectly 
well known and recognized it for many years, 
as he find, for instance, by reference to the 
late Dr: ry’s admirable work on life. Amd 
what. is more, physiologists have well known, 
also, what ME ens appears not to be aware: 
of, that the very same cause which first builds 
up the. animal frame and then consolidates it, 
next proceeds to constrict and wither it away,— 
that old age; or natural deeay,; and death, im 
short, are produced by the mere continued, un- 
e orat least paramount, operation of 
those very concentrative forces which first com- 
posed the frame by addimg composite particle to 
composite: particle, in:the semi-ffuid em and 
the soft and tender child, till the lmit of growth 
jn te rap cae in hg = consolidation = 
the body so c ed. Ce ition may 
named’ “ the first rt grand sondemean alternat- 
ing with decompesition, bat ever overcoming it 
till the body be evolved). Consolidation is 
next. The last is’ that general process: of eon- 
striction or witre-c idation in which the firm 
and vigoreus musele, for example, becomes hard 
and stiff almost as a board; and im which the 
whole of the: flesiry tabernacle 
way, as it were, towards petrifaction into a 
mere ossified statue; long ere which dread con-. 
summation the heart has eeased to beat, the 
lungs to play, and the animal to live. That this: 
fell constrictive process can be even temporarily 
retarded by ordinary sanitary arrangements we: 
do not mean to: urge, although we have listened 
inour time to not unfeasible arguments to this 
the use of food containing lime / 
On the contrary, this constrictive witherm 
process is necessarily implied in the unhindere 
continuance of these very forces which consti- 





tainly attained to old age in’ defiance: of suclt, 
habits, but would they not have Ttved: stilt! 
longer had these habits been avoided? When’ 
the inspired writer spoke of “three: score and’ 
ten years” as the limit of the life of degenerate | 
humanity, doubtless everything was intuitively 
taken into account that tends to abbreviate life, 
and so reduce its average length; but look to 
the divine endeavours, at the very same time, to 
obviate such causes, by the institution,. amongst 
the Jews, of positive sanitary laws, regulations, 
and observances, in regard to’ diseases, purifica- 
tions, unclean animals,. food, &c. which it would 
be well for Gentiles, no less than for Jews, did 
they still give heed to. We do not quarrel with M. 

lourens for extending the “three score and ten” 
cnet length of life to even a century. In- 
deed, we have more than onee semi-seriously pro- 
posed the institution of a santitary association for 
the lengthening of life to a hundred years; and we 
are still’a believer in the’possibiliiy of such an 
extension, whatever may be the amount of the 
ge | or improbability of its general attain- 
ment. M. Flourens’s idea that a century is the 
hormal term of human life is deduced from cer- 
Ha fic as he alleges them to be, in regard to 

- » continuance, and decay of various 
anttaals. He regards. it asa law, a the 
higher order of mammalia at least, that an 
animal lives, on the average, five times the 
0 expended in its prowl Thus, since’ the: 
hea: being, he urges, continues to grow to 
f the aoe twenty, when its gristle has 
ully become bone, therefore the normal term of 


ee 





ats 
: Translated by Charles 
London: Balliere, prem yi § 1855, 


Human Longevity, and the Amount of Life on thie Globe, 
Plourens, Martel. Second edition, 








tute the vigour and the prime of healthful life. 
These forces we have’ said are, in their general 
nature, essentially concentrative. It is: eoncen- 
trative force which drives us ever onward, 
from infancy to old age,—from the cradle 
to the grave. Can this dread power be ever 
overcome, even temporarily, or to a partial 
extent? Is there no counteractive foree, equally 
inherent im, and constitutional to; the highest 
form and evolution of animal life, as-is the con- 
centrative, but whese tendencies-are the reverse, 
to draw us backwards from old age towards 
youth? Why thiswould be a renewer of the 
youth! No-doubt of it. Here we would have 
the true elixir vite. But we know too well, by 
all the sad experience of mortal man, that there 
is no such counteractive. Yet how do we know 
that there zs 20 such counteractive? All we 
do know from experience, it must be admitted, 
is that no such elixir ever does operate towards 
the accomplishment of so sublime anend. In 
fact, we scarcely know even this: on the con- 


| Of the vital forces that physiologists 


proceeds: on the:| myst 


they know ve 


f say. their 
only wonder is, that so. glerious.a machine should 
ever progress towards » OF-ever, stop ;. and 
that experience alone is capable.of ivi 
us‘on thatpoiat. And, from-what they tell-us.o 
sleep, we must conclude that were i¢ but a little 
more. intense and perfect of its kind,—not longer 
or more abundant in mere-quantity be it noted, 
but. intenser and more powerful in quality,—as 
an.irradiator, we shall say, of what is. concen- 
trated, an expander, a Iver, of what is 
consolidated or constricted, a restorer of what 
is lost,—we should in realt ssess that bliss- 
i or oF al: Ur choetoonliege aa ete 
it, spite o: its 8 i 5 
Al! Monsieur Flourens, there are mysteries 
here on which you have not ever “‘tenched ;” 
far-less have you evolved them so far as they 
may yet be evolved. Life; according to Shak~ 
speare, “is rounded by asleep.” Why sleep, 
then, which constitutes one whole hemisphere, as 
it were, of the full round of life, is not-even alluded 
to. by a physiologist, such as M. Flourens is, in 
sucha wie a probable influencer of —— 
we cannot.comprehend : ss he felt that 
here the. “mystery” was’ likely to become too 
profound. We-ean imagine even an ardent pene- 
trator into life’s mysteries, such as Flourens.cer- 
tainly is, pausing on the brink of that ocean of 
uncertainty which divides us from anything like 
tangible ground in this dark mysterious hemi- 
sphere of life,—this “ brother,” this “shadow of 
leath,”—and gazing seaward, as across a tossed 


the| and unstable Atlantie of misrule and mad con- 


fusion of life, and through a hovering mist at 
length impenetrable; but with noSguiding star, 
ne-eye of a Columbus to lead him forward in 
fall faith towards the unfolding of so vast a 
porvonied thal phyeclogis ought bushi t 
are that iologists-ought hu 

edge that bac subjcot of longevity is: one 


little about. 

Meanwhile; however, we can at any rate fight 
against those external agencies of man’s own 
setting up, which admittedly produee wretched- 
ness and shorter life. 








METROPOLITAN MEMS. 

County Fire Off, Cornhill.—The house which 
has been erected on Cornhill for the County Fire 
Office, under the direction of Mr. Alfred - 
mont, has two noticeable facades, very credit- 
able to the architect. It is fivestories in height, 
faced with Anston stone. The largeness of the 
windows on the ne one hr — — 
in giving an appropri aracter. gre 
s Sy digits gg re ornamentation. 
The amount of the contract was 15,000¢. 

The Paintings in. St. Paul’s.—Considerable. 
progress has ae made by Mr. Parris in his 
restoration of the paintings in the dome of 
St. Panl’s Cathedral. About three-fourths of 
the dome, besides the lantern, are completed.. 
The right-hand figure, with books, in the eastern- 
most artment, has an extravagant ee 
but probably the artist has but restored. It is 
to be regretted that the same ability and expen 
diture were not employed to decorate the dome 
on sound principles mstead. of im renewing a 
colossal error. 

Testimonial to Dr. Croly.—A considerable 





trary, physiologists tell us that there is such 
uaasadles whieh does operate fowards such 


arty were gathered together at. the Mansion 
use, by the Lord Mayor, on the 29th ult. on 


‘the occasion of presenting a bust to Dr. Croly, 


an end, although it be not a complete counter-| - ob scribed for by a number of his friends: they 


active or restorer: Macnish, in his “ Anatomy | afterwards partook of a déjeuner in the Egyptian 


of Sleep,” ‘ even calls this restorer “the only 
elixir vite.” Sleep itself is that imperfect resto- 
rative to which Macnish and other physiologists 
allade. As, m the active eoncentrative vigour 
of waking: life, we take, each day, as it were, one 
fall step onwards towards old age and our 
inevitable grave; so, in refreshing, restorative 
sleep, we retrace,—but, alas! only partially,—: 
only asit were by haifa step,—the fatal progress 
we had made winle exhausting life’s limits in the 
vigilant state. Though “the praise of the whole 
earth,” then, sleep—~ 








Hall, when the Rev. Dr. (who had previously 
addressed the assembly at some length), Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, the Vice Chancellor, Alder-~ 
man Wire, and others spoke. 

Art in the Cor Saturday, the 7th, the 
Lord Mayor will receive at dinner the repre- 
sentatives of various artistical bodies, to meet 
the members of the Royal Academy. 

_Bryanstone-square.—A. correspondent, who 
fade’ fault with the alteration of the name of 
this square to Bryanston, says: it was derived 
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from one Bryan and a certain stone in the neigh- 
bourhood! If the objection were not more 
valid than the story, it would be unnecessary to 
allude to it. The square has its name from E. 
Bryanstone Portman, esq. of Bryanstone, Dorset, 
father of Lord Portman, the present ground- 
landlord. According to the “Curiosities of 
London,” it was built on Ward’s Field, by David 
Porter, who was once chimney-sweeper to the 
village of Marylebone. 

Smithfield and Lincoln’s Inn.—A reader asks 
us to tell him which occupies the largest area, 
old Smithfield Market or Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
The area of Lincoln’s Inn-fields is very con- 
siderably the larger. The area of the market is 
said to be 63 acres, while that of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields is more than 114 acres. 

_ Birchin-lane—A large set of offices, fire- 
proof and of a substantial character, has been 
erected in Birchin-lane, City, for Messrs. 
Waterlow, under the direction of Mr. F. Leake. 
The pilasters and entablature of the shop-front 
are of grey and red granite; the rest of the 
front is of stone and white brick. It is to be 
regretted that the front is not straight. 

Buckingham House, Pall-mall. — Buckingham- 
house, in Pall-mall, has been purchased by the Go- 
vernment for Lord Panmare’s office—thus placing 
the War-office very near to the Ordnance-office. We 
believe the house is not to be materially altered—so 
that Soane’s architecture, such as it is, will be spared 
a little longer. Various clubs have been xibdling at 
it, but the Government now has walked in and swal- 
lowed it up. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Bilston.—New schools for workmen’s children 
have been erected by Messrs. John Bagnall and 
Sons. The building adjoins their works and 
collieries at Capponfield, near Bilston. The 
school-room is 52 feet 6 inches long, by 25 feet 
2 inches wide, and has a chancel 23 feet by 15 
feet at the east end, separated from the school- 
room by a screen 7 feet high. The walls are 
built of blast furnace cinders with freestone 
dressings. The roofs are open, having all the 
timbers exposed internally. The east window, 
of three lights, has been filled with stained 
glass by ant nahon of Birmingham, at the 
expense of the workmen. The subject of the 
centre light is our Saviour blessing little chil- 
dren. The cost of the building, exclusive of 
~g % warming apparatus, and site, was 475/. 
Mr. W. D. Griffin, of Wolverhampton, was the 
architect, and Mr. Johnson, of West Brom- 
wich, the builder. 

Eoesham.—The chief stone of the new bridge 
here, lately described in our columns, was laid 
on Thursday in last week by the mayor of the 
town. 

_ Stratford-on-Avon.—Six tenders for the erec- 
tion of the proposed Corn-Exchange have been 
received by the committee, varying from 1,990/. 
to 2,433/. Three of them are , builders 
residing in Stratford, one from Coventry, one 
from Birmingham, and one from Evesham. No 
final decision has yet been made. 

Newport, Cards, §e.—The dock accommo- 
dation of the southern ports of the principalit 
is being rapidly extended. The long-propose 
new dock at Newport has being commenced. 
The extensive new dock at Cardiff is expected 
to be finished in August next. The trade of 
these ports is increasing, and the same may be 
said of Swansea, where it is proposed to extend 
the west pier of the harbour to the extent of 
600 feet, erect a lighthouse at the extremity, 
and form the old bed of the river into a half- 
tide basin, with an area of three acres. The 
channel from the floating harbour to the sea is 
being deepened. 

Ltverpool.—Another pair of large iron gates 
have been erected at the southern entrance to 
the area of St. George’s-hall. 

Oldham.—The chief stone of the Lyceum was 
laid on Monday in last week, by the resident, 
Mr. James Platt, in presence of Lord Stanley, 
the mayor of the town, a body of Freemasons, 
and many other persons. 

Halifax.—The new railway station was opened 
on Saturday before last. It has a froxtage of 
about 236 feet, and consists of two 


brought forward from the front about 6 feet, 
with a centre part brought forward three feet. 





At the principal entrance is a portico with four 


acne OF al classes 3 foot by 7 feet, with 
te) classes, eet by / feet, wi 
a booking-office on each side, 24 feet by 16 feet. 
The platform next the station is 323 feet long 
and 21 feet wide. The platform opposite the 
station is 450 feet long and 18 feet wide. The 
iron roof over the building is 73 feet in width, 
and is divided by fifty-three principal rafters. 
The works have been executed by Messrs. G. 
Thompson and Co. contractors. The stone for 
the building has been supplied from Ringby 
delphs, and that for the platforms from Nor- 
thowram. The plumber’s work has been done 
by Mr. Walsh, of Halifax. The chief engineer 
of the works was Mr. Meek ; resident engineer, 
Mr. Watt; architect, Mr. James Butterworth, 
of Manchester.——On Tuesday in last week the 
foundation-stone of the new almshouses and 
blue-coat school, about to be erected by the 
trustees of Mr. N. Waterhouse, on the vacant 
ground near Trinity church, was laid by Arch- 
eacon Musgrave. The ground on which the 
buildings are to be erected comprises about 
5,924 square yards, on which there will be three 
blocks of houses and a large school. Each set 
of houses will cover 108 feet of ground by 38 
feet, and the school 121 feet by 41 feet.— 
The style of architecture is the Pointed. Each 
dwelling is to consist of a sitting-room, a 
kitchen, pantry, &c. and all the rooms are so 
constructed that they may easily be heated with 
hot water. The Blue-Coat School will consist 
internally of two schools, one for girls, and 
another for boys; a committee-room, master’s 
arlour, sitting-room, kitchen, &c. besides a 
home dining-room for the whole school. The 
second story will be divided into twenty-four 
bed-rooms, for the accommodation of thirty boys 
and thirty girls. 

Hartlepool.—The Great Northern Break- 
water, designed to elongate the headland on 
which Hartlepool is built, is progressing. There 
is now on the ground about 100,000 cubic feet 
of building material ready for laying. The pier 
is being built chiefly of artificial stone, com- 

osed of Portland cement and broken stones. 

oveable staging has been constructed, by 
means of which from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty tons of material have been set and 
built in daily during a week. 

Derry.—¥ourteen wooden huts, roofed in the 
cottage form, are in course of erection at the 
Ebrington Barracks. Theso huts measure from 
40 feet by 20 in width: twelve of them are in- 
tended for quarters for the non-commissioned 
officers and privates, and as they will be capable 
of accommodating twenty-five men in each, the 
whole will afford room for 300. The two other 
huts will be fitted up for officers’ quarters. 
These wooden houses will be heated by stoves, 
and substantially floored. 

Leeds,—The Kirkgate Covered Market, which 
is to be erected upon the plans of Mr. C. Tilney, 
C.E. the borough surveyor, wiil be princip 
constructed of cast-iron and glass in the English 
style of architecture, and will have a west 
fron of 240 feet to Vicar-lane, a south 
frontage of 150 feet to Kirkgate, an east front- 
age of 312 feet to Smithfield-street, and a north 
frontage of 132 feet to Ludgate-hill. The entire 
area covered will be 4,100 superficial square 
yards. The external part is to be supported by 
seventy cast-iron columns. The interior will be 
divided into three bays or avenues, by means of 
two rows of columns ranging the BBs length 
of the structure from north to south, these 
columns being braced by cast-iron four-centered 
arched girders, extending from pillar to pillar, 
and forming three arcades, along the top of 
which will be placed the horizontal water con- 
ductors and supports to the roof—the pillars 
themselves forming the vertical water con- 
ductors. The three roofs are to be constructed 
of malleable iron on the string-and-girder prin- 
ciple, and covered with Westmorland slate. On 
the apeces of the three roofs will be elevated 
lantern lights, extending the entire length of 
the ridges, and pone with strong glass, under 
which are to be cast-iron ventilating louvre 
frames, with galvanised iron louvres. The 
whole plan of the building has been arranged on 
the 12 feet square principle ; so that the arches, 
strings, girders, &c. will all be of a length. 





Each of the shops or stalls will 12 feet 








square, the footways 12 feet wide, the car- 
roads 24 feet wide, the centre avenue 36 feet 
wide, and the twoside avenues 48 feet wide. Thus 
the metals and castings will work in 
direction, causing the building to be const: 
at a comparatively small cost, considering the 
minute details and enrichments. Seventy-nine 
covered stalls will surround the structure. The 
roads and entrances are so arranged that nearly 
every shop will have two frontages. The shops 
will be divided and covered by corrugated iron, 
The corrugated iron will in no instance be 
exposed to the weather. Each shop front will 
be divided into four compartments by four 
arches—one of which will form the doorway, 
and the remaining three again subdivided and 
lazed. The stalls will cover an area of about 
800 agg aps and the roads, stands, and 
entrances, will form one large area of about 
2,800 square yards in the centre of the build. 
ing. In all, there will be seventeen entrances 
12 feet wide each, ead six smaller entrances of 
six feet wide each. The total estimated cost is 
14,0007. 








MORE OF THE “SCIENCE OF 
STATISTICS.” 


CENTRAL ARCHIVES AT BERLIN. 


Since we printed the memoranda on this 
subject, we have fallen upon some additional 
interesting information in the columns of a 
foreign print. There exists in the city of Berlin 
2 pore institution for the accumulation and 

iffusion of statistical information upon all mat- 
ters relating to political economy in its most com- 

rehensive sense. It is under the direction of 

err Otto Hubner, at whose sole expense it is 
maintained; but the great advantages which it 
offers to the some} and the services which it 
has already rendered to several European Govern- 
ments, demand that its scope should be more 
widely known. 

This is not the place to speak of the import- 
ance of statistical studies. Those who know 
their value, and are e d in their pursuit, 
will agree with us in saying that every effort 
which is made to collect promptly reliable in- 
formation concerning the actual condition of 
different countries, is deserving of the utmost 
encouragement. In such efforts Herr Hubner 
has been for many years engaged with very 

eat success. In the furtherance of his designs 

e has received official information from the 
governments of the following states ;—Prussia, 
Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, Hanover, 
Oldenburg, Mecklenburgh, Brunswick, Saxe- 
Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, burg and Bremen, 
Russia, France, England, the United States, 
Brazil, Spain, Denmark, and Belgium. Many 
public institutions and private persons are 
eon | in communication with his bureau, aud 
several governments not named above have given 
assurance of their co-operation. From these 
various sources, about 5,000 documents have 
been accumulated, which are arranged in six 
departments, as follows :— 

1. General statistics. rapt 

2, Statistics in relation to emigration and 

‘ PE er xqgerin ‘ 

. Statistics pertaining to insurance. 

4. Statistics * ears to finances and banks. 

5. Statistics concerning customs. 

6. Statistics of railroads. 

The direct practical relation in which these 
divisions stand with commercial and industrial 
prosperity has already enabled Herr Hubner 
to be of great service in the promotion of ublic 
works and private enterprises In ¢ oir 
countries of iene. Statistics which it woul 
have required weeks and months to have ob- 
tained by application to official statistical 
bureaux, where such departments exist, an 
which it would have been impossible for govern- 
ments to obtain where there are no statisti ; 
bureaux, he has been able, by a wide system 0 
co ndence, and by remarkable wT 
to walled with roeagrenon, and to place at the 
service of the public. 

The pets has naturally followed, 
applications are now often made to Herr Hubner 
by various governments, as well as by private as 
surance and commercial companies in the differen 
cities of Europe, when general statistical infor- 
mation is desired. For the complete success © 
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wn rise like this, which aims at placing 
before the public of every country the statistics 
of every country, it is evident that there is need 
of general co-operation upon the part of those 
who are interested in such investigations. Our 
object here in detailing the attempt is first to 
‘,form our readers where they may find a large 
collection of garg statistics, which is con- 
stantly supplied with fresh material from a wide 
variety of sources; and secondly, to express a hope 
that those who have the control of new statistical 
information in this country, in whatever position 
they are, may bear in mind Herr Hubner and 
the Central Archives of Statistics in Vienna. 
There is perhaps no. class in the kingdom to 
whom such an institution is of higher value, 
upon occasions of ever-recurring frequency,— 
while at the same time there is no class who 
have it in their power to contribute more to 
such a fund of knowledge,—than the readers of 
the Builder. 








COMMERCIAL DOCKS, ROTHERHITHE. 


On Wednesday, 27th ult. the water was admitted 
into the New Dock constructed for the Commercial 
Dock Company by Mr. Kelk, the contractor, and 
described in our pages some time ago. Messrs. 
Walker, Burges, and Cooper, are the engineers. The 
High Sheriff of Surrey, Mr. James Gadesden, assisted 
by Mr. Carter, a director, opened the sluice on the 
north side of the cofferdam, while the chairman of the 
company, Mr. Alexander Sim, assisted by the chair- 
man of the dock committee, Mr. Edmund Brandt, 
opened the sluice on the south side. We understand 
that the opening for the admission of ships will take 
place early in July, and that the company will be 
enabled to admit ships of the largest tonnage. 








SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the annual meeting of this society, held on the 
27th ult. the proposition that the operations of the 
society should be extended to Middlesex was discussed, 
but the fecling of the meeting being against it, the 
motion was withdrawn. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mr. W. J. Evelyn, one of the members 
for the county. Mr. Austen, of Chilworth, gave some 
account, on the spot, of the Castle at Guildford, claim- 
ing for it, on not very sufficient grounds, an earlier date 
than is usually ascribed to it; and the Rev. C. Boutell 
read a paper on “‘ The Monumental Brasses of Surrey.” 
Mr. Britton, by a lively speech, saved the dinner 
from being a failure. From the report of the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Bish Webb, it appears the society now 
comprises 415 members. 








DOINGS IN IRELAND. 


A NEw Presbyterian church, schools, and manse 
are to be built at Carrickfergus. 

The Lords of the Treasury have sanctioned the 
application for the grant of 6,000/. in aid of the 
Dargan Fund, for the erection of suitable premises on 
the site of “The Dublin Industrial Building” at 
Leinster-lawn. 

Alterations and repairs are now in progress at the 
Convict-office, Dublin Castle-yard, and two workmen 
were recently precipitated from a high scaffolding by 
the falling of some new brickwork thereon, which 
resulted in the death of one. 

The first stone of the new Roman Catholic Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Cookstown, was laid on Whit- 
Monday. It is situated on an eminence at the southern 
eutrance to the town. The plan comprises nave, 
chancel, side-aisles, and chapels, with tower and spire 
at west end of nave, and sacristy on the south side of 
chapel. Total dimensions, 158 feet by 63 feet ; height, 
from ground line to ridge of roof of nave, 64 feet. 
The tower and spire will be 185 feetin height. The 
atyle is Decorated Gothic of the fifteenth century. It 
18 expected that the church will be consecrated in 
= years. Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, M.R.LA. 


The new Roman Catholic Church of St. Joseph, 
Caledon, has been consecrated. 
An inquiry is being prosecuted as to the desirability 
o carrying into execution either of two plans sub- 
luitted respectively by Mr. Gibbons (harbour engineer) 
- Mr. Rendall, C.E. for improving the harbour of 
‘ ‘ngstown, and affording additional accommodation 
0 the packet service. That of the former gentleman 
been partially carried out, and involves the con- 
oe of a pier 800 feet by 60 feet, to ran from 
Sy water-tank, and to be connected with the railway 
the level of the atmospheric. The connecting rails 
are to be under atunnel near the station. 45,000/. is 
to complete the work. Mr. Rendall pro- 
pce & connecting line of railway from the station 
the inner side of the eastern pier, to about the 





first angle of the pier beyond the wolf hulk. A 
floating pontoon, and wall 25 feet high along far side 
of pier, also the narrowing of the mouth of the 
ene Pa proposed by this plan. Estimated cost, 








Potices of Books. 


Dictionary of Geography—Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical; or, Gazetteer o 
the World. By A. K. Jounston, F.R.S.E. 
— Edition. Longman and Co. London. 

5. 


Tue first edition of this work having been 
exhausted, the author, who is her Majesty’s 
Geographer in Ordinary at Edinburgh, has, it 
appears, revised and corrected it up to the most 
recent possible dates, and made many additions, 
so that the whole constitutes almost a new 
work, a large portion of the volume having, in 
fact, been rewritten, while the remainder has 
been corrected. Though comprised in a single 
volume, this is a comprehensive and well- 
proportioned Gazetteer of the world. It might, 
indeed, have easily been bound up into 
more than one volume, as it consists of no less 
than 1352 large octavo pages; but while for 
facility of reference the Forts have been con- 
densed by abbreviations and otherwise, any divi- 
sion into more than one volume has also been 
avoided for similar reasons. The work is well 
worthy of commendation and favour as a stan- 
dard book of general geographical reference, 
and is likely to meet with a mag sale in these war 
times, when the eyes of all are turned abroad in 
various directions throughout the world. 


A School Atlas of Astronomy. By A. K. Johnston. 
Edited by J. R. Hind, F.R.A.S. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1855. 


Tuts is a handsome volume of plates and notes, 
by the same author, illustrative of that wonderful 
science of which all know a little, but none very 
much. The plates, besides maps of the stars, 
comprise various interesting engravings of the 
nebule or star clusters, the comets, the solar 
spots, the moon’s surface, the planetary system, 
double and coloured stars, &c. the whole printed 
in colours, and the notes explanative of the 
plates. 


Illustrations of the Useful Arts. By C. Tom- 
LINSON. o. 1. The Manufacture of a 
Needle. London: Myers and Co. Leaden- 
hall-street. 1855. 


Tus is the first of a series of little treatises 
which ought to be, and we doubt not will be, 
highly interesting as well as instructive, inas- 
much as they are to be accompanied by speci- 
mens of the manufacture treated of, in its 
various stages of preparation. Thus, in the 
present instance, we have, on a card, enclosed, 
together with the tract, in a pasteboard sheath, 
ten little pieces of metal, showing the various 
stages through which a needle passes, from the 
wire cut for two, to the perfect and polished 
needle. The next is to be on the pin. The 
editor of this series, Mr. Tomlinson, is already 
e ed on another series of a similar kind, but 
relating chiefly to woven fabrics, paper, &c. 
under the sanction of the Board of Trade 
Department of Science and Art. He is best 
known to our readers as the editor of the 
very good “ Cyclopedia of the Useful Arts,” 
recently issued. 








SBiscellanea. 

Tur Ruins oF THE BLACKFRIARS’ MONASTERY, 
at HeERerorp.—Great improvements have been 
effected in the Coningsby Hospitals, and at and around 
the neighbouring ruins of the Dominican Monastery. 
Mr. John Arkwright, of Hampton Court, the present 
patron of the hospitals, has caused an entire clearance 
to be made of the rubbish which has for many years 
choked up, and partially hidden from the eye of the 
visitors, these interesting remains; and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Samuel Williams, of this city, 
says the Hereford Times, the surrounding land is 
being laid out in grass-plots, edged with box, and 
separated by broad gravel paths. The interior of the 
Refectory is to be levelled, and also sown with grass. 
The space Tound the Preaching Cross has also been 
divested of unsightly objects which long encumbered it. 


Gutta Percona Pires.—The complaint we alluded 
to last week, and which is from Mr. Alexander 
Marshall, a plumber, is to the effect, that when gutta 
percha pipes for the conveyance of water leak, the 
agents of the company say they have been cut by the 
plumber, and he gives the particulars of a case in'a 
nobleman’s mansion, where the accusation had been 
wrongly made against himself :—“ As plumbers,” the 
writer says, “are generally considered averse to the 
use of gutta percha, there is a presumption against 
them, and direct and official accusations like the one 
I report, so unhesitatingly made, would have pri 
facie weight ; and had not the nobleman to w. it 
was addressed been a just and dispassionate employer, 
I should have been dismissed his house and service 
with disgrace.” Examination showed that the leak- 
age proceeded from defective workmanship ; and the 
agents of the company admit that the opinion was too 
hastily given. The pipe had been fixed two years 
and a half. 

TESTIMONIALS TO THE LATE Mayor OF OxFORD.— 
Amongst the testimonials presented to Alderman 
Spiers, of Oxford, on the 16th ult. was a singu- 
larly interesting album, designated the “ Friends, and 
Guests’ Gift,” comprising contributions, literary and 
artistical,from 125 authors, artists, and men of science, 
more or less known to the public. Mr. Spiers dis- 
charged the duties of his office in no common man- 
ner, and has had the good fortune to find his efforts 
appreciated. We had written a few particulars of 
the presentation for our last number, but were forced 
by press of matter to omit them. 

St. Mary’s, Istineton.—An endeavour is being 
made to raise funds to repair this church. The pre- 
sent state of it is hardly creditable to the parish, and 
a considerable outlay is absolutely necessary in order 
to render its internal condition such as becomes the 
mother church of a vast population. An estimate has 
been made of the probable expense which must be in- 
curred; and it is found that an outlay of 600/. or 
700/. will be required. 

THE Panopricon.—A course of lectures on “ The 
Genius of the Great Composers,” by Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham, illustrated by selections from their works, 
is now being delivered here. Those already given have 
treated of—1. The music of the ancients; Ambrosian 
Chant ; Gregorian Tones; Italian School—Festa, 
Palestrina, Allegri, Scarlatti, Corelli, Pergolesi, and 
Piccini. 2. The Italian School—Cimarosa, Cherubini, 
Spontini, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi. 3. 
The German School—Handel, Bach, Gluck, Hadyn, 
and Mozart. Next week the subjects will be :—1l. 
German School—Beethoven, Spohr, Flotow, Weber, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Wagner. 2. 
French School—Early French music ; Lully, Gretry ; 
Influence of Gluck; Le Sueur, Boieldieu, Auber, 
Félicien David, Halevy, and Hérold. 3. The Old 
English School—Music of the Elizabethan Age; 
Morley, Purcell, Locke, Greene, Arne, Calcott, and 
Linley. 

Norwicu Scuoon oF Art.—This institution has 
now been in existence about ten years. The school, 
however, has not been adequately supported by the 
citizens. The council having determined to raise the 
building for the Free Library a story higher, accom- 
modation will be afforded for the school, and thus the 
reat will be saved; while under the new Act, when 
passed, grants of sufficient amount may be made to 
the school as well as to the library and museum. 
Mr. Claude L. Nursey, the new master, has introduced 
an entirely new system into the school, which, accord- 
ing to the local Chronicle, has very considerably 
revived it during the past year. On Tuesday in last 
week the annual meeting of the subscribers was held 
at the rooms in St. Andrew’s. In the afternoon 
there was a meeting to dispose of the usual routine 
business, the election of officers, appointment of com- 
mittee, &c. for next year; and in the evening a con- 
siderable number of the subscribers and their friends, 
as well as the students, assembled in the rooms to 
witness the distribution of prizes. The drawings in 
competition were hung round the room, and were in- 
spected till the room became too crowded. The 
mayor distributed the prizes. 

A Meetine or Art-WorkKMEN is to be held at 
the Architectural Museum, Canon-row, Westminster, 
on Monday, the 9th instant, when the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, will make an address. 


IMPROVEMENTS aT WiNDsoR CasTLE.—Amongst 
other minor works in progress about the immediate 
precincts of the Castle, a subterraneous passage is in 
course of formation, commencing in the basement of 
the Cornwall Tower, and extending through the north 
side of the Castle, below St. George’s Hall, into and 
across the Quadrangle, and joining the es in the 
basement-floor of the south side of the Castle, thereby 
forming a complete chain of communication from the 
Porter’s Lodge, to the south-east angle of the Castle. 
On each side of this extensive passage there will be a 
continuous range of coal and other store cellars, the 





want of which has long been felt. 
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‘New Works 1n St. Joun’s Cuuncu, BARNET;— | . 


In the small charch of St. John, Potter’s-bar, three 
stained-glass windows have lately been placed over the 
comumnion-table, “in memory of Harriet, widow of 
George Byng, esq. M.P.” There are nine scriptural 
subjects depicted in the three windows, namely,— 
‘The Annunciation of the Virgin Mary,” “The Birth 
of Chyrist,” “‘The Baptism,” “The Agony in the 

” «The Crucifixion,” ‘“ The Burial of the 
Saviour,” “The Resurrection,” “The Ascension,” 
and “The Descent of the Holy Ghost.” The windows 
were put up by Mr. O’Conner. Since their erection 
the Rev. H. G. Watkins, M.A. (the incumbent), has 
had the Commandments, &c. re-written on the walls, | 
between the windows, in old church text, ornamented 
with borders, by Mr. Castell, decorator. Between the 
yestry-room aud the chancel is erected the tomb 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Byng, It is of Caen 
stone, in the Tudor style, and was designed by Mr. 
J. Clutton, architect. It is an altar-tomb, surmounted 
by @ canopy. The front is divided into four panels, 
upon which are’carved the family crests. Alternating 
with these are four recessed niches, each crowned with 
an ornamented projection. Each niche contains a 
statuette of a widow with a tear on her face, but all 
the figures differing from each other. Beneath the 
canopy is a tablet divided into panels, and in the 
centre is carved the inscription. 

Want or Licur—aA Mr. Pease, of Darlington, 
complacently states that, “As proprietor of the only 
gasworks in Middlesbro’, my orders have hitherto 
prevented gas from being sold to the theatre.” It is 
to be‘ regretted ‘that there are not other gasworks in 
the place under more sensible and charitable guidance. 

Tue Campripce Free Liprary.—This institution 
was opened to the public on the 28th ult..a not un- 
worthy mode of celebrating the anniversary of her 
Majesty’s coronation. 

GarnrorD.—A Roman Catholic chapel erected on 
the north side of the turnpike-road from Darlington 
to Barnardcastle, and dedicated to St. Thomas and 
St. Osmond, was inaugurated on Tuesday before last. 
It was built from the designs of Mr. J. Gibson, of 
Noeweastle, in the Early English style, and its decora- 
tions were executed by Mr. Henderson, of Edinburgh. 
The windows are all of stained glass, and lancet- 
shaped ; those over the altar filled in with sacred em- 
blems, surrounding a figure of the Saviour in the 
centre compartment, and of St. Osmond and St. 
Thomas in the side windows. Attached to the church 
is a suite of apartments for the officiating priest. The 
erection of the building, it is said, was undertaken 
by the Rev. Thomas Witham, of Lartington-hall, at 
his own cost. The entire cost has been three or four 
thousand pounds. 

Sovtrrurep Ficures in CuHurcnes. — Very 
great excitement has been caused by the introduction 
of sculptured representations of certain passages of 
the Saviour's life in the chancel of a church now 
building at Bedminster, near Bristol. A memorial 
having been addressed to the bishop calling for their 
removal, his lordship says,—‘‘I shall pursue the 
practice which I have adopted for several years past, 
of having a new church examined, before consecration, 
by eyes which I-can trust better than my own in see- 
ing distant objects, with the express purpose of ob- 
viating the danger of confirming, by the ceremony of 
consecration, the introduction of ebjectionable or 


—— appendages.” 

RO-TELEGRAPHIC Proeress.—The electric 
wires that are being laid down to connect Constanti- 
nople with Schumla have all been sent forward, and 
Adrianople will now be in instant communication with 
Constantinople. A Turkish enthusiast is spoken of 
who cut off.a couple of yards of the wire, and brought 
it home to his own house, in the hope of being the 
first to know the news. When taken up for the 
offence, he admitted the fact, but added that all he 
wanted to learn was the fall of Sebastopol: as for the 
news transmitted by Government, he would have had 
discretion enough not to have inquired into that. 
While apt to smile at Turkish ignorance, however, 
we ought to remember that the old woman who ex- 
pected her umbrella to be forwarded by electric tele- 
graph was not a Turk.——The French commissioners 
who are taking part in the conferences relative to the 
continental telegraphs, urge a reduction of one-fifth in 
the tariff for the despatches. The Belgians urge a re- 
duction, but to a less extent. 


CemeTery Cuarets.—As an illustration of your 
remarks on cemetery chapels and burial-boards, a few 
weeks ago, read the enclosed advertisement as a 
specimen of what we have going forward at Lewes. 

A. B, 

*,* The advertisement says: “The Burial Board 
for the parish of St. Michael, in Lewes, are prepared 
to receive Tenders from persons willing to enter into a 
contract, for the erection on the new bur‘al-ground of 
the said parish, two chapels ander one roof as large as 
can be obtained for the sum of 150/. without the in- 
ternal fittings !” 








Metropouitan CommunicatTions.— The com- 
mittee met again on 19th June, when Mr. J. H. 
Stevens, engineer to the City Improvement Com- 
missioners, was examined as to the traffic of the City, 
particularly east and west. He recommended gene- 
rally the plan proposed ‘by Mr. Pearson to meet the 
wants of the City. Mr. F. Bennoch advised a proper 
organization of the omnibus system to prevent 
obstruction, and an underground railway, with its 
terminus either in Smithfield or Fore-street, or any 
place within half.a mile of. the centre of ‘the City, to 
obviate such nuisances as that of hundreds of ,railway 
vans and waggons in narrow streets. The bridges, he 
remarked, ought all to be toll free, 

Dinyez To Mr. Camper verre 8 eine 
sculptor being on 2 visit lately to Edin ,a 
of the leading artists and friends of Mr. 
Marshall in that city entertained him at dinner in the 
London Hotel. 

ScorrisH Antiquities : ORDNANCE Survey.—In 
answer to an application from the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, Lord Panmure has intimated that he will 
give instructions to the engineer department of the 
Ordnance, directing that, so far as practicable, “‘all 
remains, such as barrows, pillars, circles, and eccle- 
siastical and other ruins, may be noted on the ordnance 
survey of Scotland now in progress.” 

Sussex ArcuZzoLocicat Society.—The general 
annual meeting of this society, we learn, will take 
place at Horsham, on Thursday, the 12th inst. The 
objects to be visited, besides the parish church of 
Horsham, and other points of antiquarian mterest in 
the town, will also include the ancient church at 
Worth. 

New Texrvures.—A discovery has been made by 
a M. Petit, of Tyyons, and patented, of a means of 
impregnating silk, by a chemical process, with gold, 
silver, brass, or iron, so that it can be woven with 
perfect flexibility, and thus form, as it were, stuffs of 
those metals. A specimen is to be placed in the 
Dniversal Exhibition. Could not metallic threads be 
lacquered or glazed with various coloured vitreous or 
glassy coatings, so as still to remain flexible, and be 
capable of being woven into very brilliant textures ? 
Alaminium, or zinc, might have sufficient toughness 
for such threads, or iron itself might be made bright 
enough for the purpose, so as to render the textures 
moderate in price. Copper, too, might do with 
certain colours; and perhaps the witreous glaze 
might be effectible (as by some wire-drawing process) 
in such a way as to remain prismatic, and so to yield 
rainbow hues on the surface of the metallic thread. 
The brittleness of mere threads of glass might thus be 
overcome. Textures we know, have been woven even 
with ordinary threads of various coloured spun glass 
mixed with silk. “Verb. sap. 


Smoxe Preventron.—Mr. A. V. Newton, of 
Chancery-lane, ‘thas secured a patent, by which he 
claims—Certain means for contracting the passage or 
passages by which the flame and gases of combustion 
escape from the fireplace to the flues, “and for 
dividing or diverting the current of the flame ‘and 
gases at that part of the farnace, and thereby per- 
mitting the oxygen of the air or steam admitted in 
streams to the furnace to combine with the gases of 
combustion, and effect the consumption of the smoke.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RoLLinc MALLEABLE Inon.— 
In many of the more remote towns and villages con- 
siderable difficulties are still experienced by black- 
smiths, from not knowing they can save much time, 
and make superior work, by using the various forms 
into which malleable iron is now rolled. ‘Angle iron, 
T-iron, double T-iron, arenow common forms, but only 
recently extended to general use. Following up this 
course of progressive improvement, Messrs. Boydell 
and Glasier, of Camden Works, London, and Anchor 
Ironworks, Smethwick, have patented some use*l 
forms of iron, adapted for fencing, hurdles, and 
various other; purposes. 

Pupiic Crock.— As accessory to an edifice with 
provision for a clock-face, yon may not object to the 
readers of the Bui/der being made acquainted with 
the following mode of exhibiting time by public clock. 
Every hour to be shown by both hands, minute and 


hour, pointing to its distinguishing figure. Every | 1 


half-hour to be known by the two hands forming 
straight upon a diameter of the clock-face: the hour- 
pointer being between the figures of the past and 
current hours. Also at all ether intervals of five 
minutes, the hands to be situate correlatively between 
figures, t..e.:— 
At 25 minutes to or past, 150 deg. apart, 
120 de 


At 20 ” ” | Aree 
At15 ww 80 dng_ } (rigtomale) 


At 10 me e 60 deg. as 
At 5 + » 30 deg. » 
_And for each minute always 6 deg. ” 


| This direct geometrical relation may recommend the 
' proposition to encouragement by local authorities.— 


Wma. WaLpron, 








TRIED. i snceeceownaimoaentiinnahows TL 
Carlisle ..,....... nonpniieeapidinentic “ coe 
alah Aad lle 2 vee 8,550 
Dethick ......... ponagerandequmpnnes satis 8,544 
Chamberlin .....0......ccccsseceesees . 8,480 
Thirst ......... AISLE ES Fee Ss 28S 8,871 
OW Le A a ih 384 
Adamson and ‘Sons ..........60006.0 8,319 
Hill FOTO OOHEET TS ESEO TEESE ODE OOOH EE OES 8,299 
Lee and Lavers .....c.ceccrscus, 8274 
eee een YS 
I a csenkn «de>» dein athtnihenesceniki-o taps 
Batterbury (accepted) ............... 2,900 


TENDERS IN Bary.—Herewith I enclose the 
amount of tenders given in by some of our Bath 
tradesmen for repairing an old wall and build 
new one, by the river, near the old bridge, Bath, 


Repairing old-wall 


Treasure ....01..sesceersereess+s £898 10 0 
REN atk daccsicsigesinplevernaaiin 298 0 0 
nak EAR . 10 0 06 
Building new wall :—_ 
ght lla Rae ae pesvensinnd 668 0 0 
INL, .cocbaconersisaenanene! 542 0 0 
Millage ......... fool Neher tedden 860 0 0 
SE coi tensmmenarnntece 279 0 0 
I can vouch for the accuracy of the above.—C, G. M. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of warehouses, stabling, and other 
buildings ; together with sundry repairs to six ym 9 


houses at Southgate, ‘Middlesex; Mr. William C, 
architect :— 
Hill and Ladds, Barnet ...... £1,121 0 0 


J. Wilkinson, Southgate ... 95716 0 


For a new church, parsonage, school-master's house, 
and schoois, at Sambrook, near Newport, Shropshire, 
Mr. Ferrey, architect. Quantities not.given. Stone,sand, 
drawing of all materials, builder’s plant, &c. provided by 
the committee :— 

















ODD © cinsccvccssnscvcccedeseceseees £3,400 © 0 
Barrat 3,150 0 0 
Thomas 2,715 0 0 
Treasure 2,629 0 0 
Nesett 2,488 .0 0 


For erecting church, Arlington-square, New North-road. 
Mr. Gough, architect. Questities not supplied :~ 
Carter and Ellis ...............- LTS - 
Dove, Bros. ....0...-c.secsesseee “4975 0 0 
Rowland and Evans........... . 4,941 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“HLM. R."—* E. J. K.” (will find Cases at the Metropolitan 
Buildings Office)—* No Friend of Blackguardism ” (thanks forkind 
expressions. Such conductasthat referred te will bring its own 
reward)—‘‘ Director of a Land Society” (thanks)—“E, F.”— 
“B.C. B."—* Messrs. G.”—"'H. 1.” (we ‘are unable to comply)— 
“ FB, 8.” (ditto)—".E. 8."—* W. 0.”—“8, 8” (thanks)}—"F. D. 0.”— 
“£. L. T.°—* District Surveyor”"—"C. P."—“*R. L. W2—“Non 
Nobis "—* F, L.”—“ T. H. H.?—““Junio” (we do not-desire'to re- 
turn to the Academy). 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertiee- 
ments should be addressed to the -“‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor :” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS.—Extensive 
Stock of-well-seasoned Timber forabsolute Sale. , 
R. HASLEHAM has been favoured with 
instructions to. SELL by AUCTION, the surplus STOC 

of a TIMBER MERCHANT, semoved to the Railway Arches, 
Holloway-road for convenience, on TUHSDAY, JULY 10, at 
TWELVE for ONE o’clook ; comprising a large quantity of 3 and 
¢ prepared flooring-boards ; 700 dry pine planks, deals, and battens ; 
300 yellowand white deals and planks ; 600 yellow and white bat- 
tens; a large quantity of quartering, slating-battens, pantile 
iaths, three pitsaws.and frames, &c. &c.—On view the ay Prior, 
and morning of sale, and catalogues had at the chief Inns in the 
neighbourhood; also at Barnet. Finchley, and Highgate; and at 
the  ,Aunctioneat'e ‘Offices, 7, Clerkenwell-green, and 28, Theobald’s- 
roa 


HARTLEY'S WHARF, HORSELYDOWN. — To STONE- 
MASONS. PAVIORS, BUILDERS, and Others. b 
. PEAKE is ordered to SELL y 
AUCTION, on the WHARF, as above, on TURSDAT, 
JULY 10th, 1855. at TWELVE. in lots, a Quantity of STO 
eomprising 2 and 8-inchtooled Piag. 8-inch and %-inch se -faced 
a agate fen i ca of See tate 
sawn .» &C.— ew: e mo . 
ogues had at Mr, Peake’s Offices, 44, Tooley-street, South 


w — ildi g Land, nearthe city of Wor 
enter ad sri ‘er die cha ng — = 
auty. TOBE SOLD by AU ‘by wie 
ESSRS. HOBBS and SON, at the STAR 
and GARTER HOTEL, Woreester, on THURSDAY. te 
igth JULY, 1985, at FOUR o'clock. in. nineteen lols. of NG 























einen NTY-THREE ACRES q 
most cligibly situated, adjoiuing 

‘ 'from.the outskirts, and one mile from 

the ‘contre of Woreoter,-and “admirably sinpted for rads 

of 


villas, for which an urgent demand exists ¢ local 

and particulars may be obtained at the Office of “ The J ourosl o 
ions,” Esse Strand, London ; of C. G. H. 8t.Parrer 
Solicitor ; Messrs Wess and Buck, Surveyors; or the Auc- 





ARROWS! BARROWS! —J. BARNES, 
Nerv. Eek, oo ¢ —_ Barrows, Ladders Beeps. Fone 
Machines, &c.°2. York-place, silleshill. “A good 
hand One-horse Brick or Rubbish Cart for Sale, cheap. 
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